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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Rowe 


© SEATTLE 
TACOMA > 


MINNEAPOLIS © 


H POCATELLO 
OGDEN IN 


For ALL SHIPPERS—the Union 
Pacific Railroad provides . . 

A Strategic Middle Route that unites 
the East with the Mid-West, Inter- 
mountain and all Pacifie Coast states. 


Modern operating facilities, equip- 
ment and motive power include the 
famous “Big Boys.” super-powered 
locomotives designed to meet indus- 
try’s heaviest demands. 


Union Pacific also has long been re- 
nowned for its well-ballasted steel 
highway, specially constructed for 
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smooth, safe operation of freight 
traffie at high speed. 


General agency offices are located in 
metropolitan cities, coast to coast, 
with a staff of experienced traffic men 
trained to assist you and other ship- 
pers in effectively meeting your trans- 
portation problems. 


For dependable, on-the-job freight 
service— 


ft- ott 


*& Union Pacific will, upon 
request, furnish infor- 
mation about available 
industrial and mercan- 
tile sites in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 

Nebraska. 
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Grandpa Gravity has a way with Grain! 
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In this set-up, near San Luis Obispo, trucks 
drive onto the top of the storage bin and 
drop the grain through a wooden grill made 
of 2 x 6’s. A driveway excavated below the 
bin allows trucks to take on grain by the 
same power that filled the bin — gravity. 








and empty these steel grain bins near San Ardo. 
Pipes feed down into the bins from a higher truck- 
unloading level. No shoveling is needed. And 
trucks are loaded with equal ease as grain flows 
down chutes from bin to truck. 


“Booting” that Hay Rake Home 


No auto tire gets so worn it 
can’t do a useful job on a 
dump hay rake. You see 
here how it works out on 
the A. Bromley farm, not 
far from American Fork, in 
Utah. Slipped on the hay 
rake axle, near a wheel, the 
old tire keeps hay from get- 
ting wound into wheel 
spokes and hub. . . thus 
saves stops for unwinding 
hay from wheels, 
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we, Another Useful Idea... 


seen in Utah is this livestock 
watering trough. Made from 
an old hot water tank, the 
trough serves two adjacent 
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A SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 
ADVERTISEMENT 







put it’s pla 
soon take overt Safeway’s Farm Reporter keeps tab on how 
farmers make work easier, cut operating 
costs, improve crop quality. Safeway reports 
(not necessarily endorses) his findings be- 
cause we Safeway people know that exchang- 
ing good ideas helps everybody, including 
us. After all, more than a third of our 
customers are farm folks. 





Wartime Idea: 
A Sater ¥ ating Taught By Mail ! 


Safeway maintains a Homemaker’s 
Bureau staffed by expert home econ- 
omists. Here, during the war, weekly 
lessons in a complete Nutrition 
Course were prepared and mailed 
to more than 100,000 housewives. 
In cooperation with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment program, these lessons 
taught women how to plan meals and * 
prepare foods for balanced, health- 
ful diets despite wartime shortages. 











Safeway buys direct, sells direct, to cut “‘in- 
between”’ costs 

Safeway buys regularly, offering producers 
a steady market . . . with no brokerage fees 
Safeway pays going prices or better, never 
offers a price lower than producer quotes 


LE 3 is 





, cogs © Safeway stands ready to help move surpluses 
They urged diets which included ‘ ‘ 
: ra © Safeway sells at lower prices, made possible 
plenty of fruit, vegetables, milk and ‘ ; Caer tee 
; SRS by direct, less costly distribution . . . so 
milk products. Such vitamin-rich consumers can afford to increase their con- 
E farm products, too often neglected in the diet, were thus 


: : pane sumption 
broughi into more frequent use. This and similar Safeway P 
programs, now going on, work to enlarge the farmer’s 


market by teaching more families the way to better eating. 


SAFEWAY - Weduigisrioed 
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‘““‘Easy does it”’ 


Yes, “easy does it”? when loading, unloading or han- 
dling livestock. 


stockmen 12 million dollars each year—equivalent to 


the value of a single file of market hogs stretching all 
the way from St. Louis to Chicago. 


bruises (we find them in over 20% of all livestock 


an £2 
Bruises, crippling and death losses cost American 
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And the producers do pay those losses; directly ZZ 
through deaths and excessive shrink caused by bad Qa 
loading and shipping practices . . . indirectly through Qe 
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good carcasses. Yet a great part of those losses can ~ 
be prevented with a little extra care when loading, 3 
unloading and handling. 







So, that’s why we suggest “‘easy does it” —and that i 


you keep these six “‘loss-stoppers” in mind: (1) 
Never beat animals with whips or clubs. Use canvas © 
slappers or electric prods... (2) Inspect chutes, 
trucks and cars for nails, splinters, etc... . (3) Fur- 
nish good footing; bed properly. For hogs, cover dry 
sand with straw for winter shipping; use wet sand in 
summer... (4) Cover floors of loading or unloading 
chutes with straw... (5) Do not overload. Partition 
mixed loads... (6) Easy does it when trucking. 
Avoid sudden starts and stops. Check your load fre- 
quently for crowding. 

We’ll be glad to mail you instructive Agricultural 
Research Bulletin No. 20, ‘“‘Preventing Losses in 
Handling Livestock.”’ Address request to Depart- 
ment BB, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 





KEEP EWES 
WITH GOOD FLEECES 


by Dean J. A. Hill, University of Wyoming 


Before shearing time, range flock ewes 
should be carefully examined and the 
ones with poor fleeces marked for cul- 
ling later. Experience in western states 
during 25 years has shown that 20 to 30% more wool 
per sheep can be obtained by the systematic selection 
of range ewes. 





Dean J. A. Hill 


One livestock man reported that the average weight of 
fleeces from his flocks, of about 40,000 head, had in- 
creased nearly 3 pounds during a period of ten years of 
systematic culling in cooperation with the University 
of Wyoming. He got better lambs, too. Others report 
similar results obtained by searching out and discarding 
the ewes which are below standard in wool production. 


With today’s high costs, any range ewe which does 
not shear a big fleece of first-class wool is a money- 
loser. By a systematic examination, any flock master 
can find the ewes with fleeces which are one or more 
pounds less than the average of his flock. The agricu!- 
tural colleges of practically all the western states ar: 
glad to help flock masters get started in a program of 
wool improvement. 











RAISE "EM—HE SELLS ’EM 


It is a far cry—an average of over 1,000 
miles—from livestock on the Western 
range to meat on the kitchen range. 
Ollie E. Jones is the man who, perhaps 
more than any other, helps bridge that 
gap. 

Ollie Jones, born on a farm in central 
Illinois, has never lost his interest in 
agriculture. He now produces and feeds 
livestock on his 500-acre farm in Illinois. 
Taking a beginner’s job with Swift & Company, he 
learned the business literally ‘“‘from the ground up.”’ 
He advanced steadily through many divisions of the 
Company, to become vice president in charge of sales, 
advertising and merchandising. 

The nationwide sales departments which he heads 
market more of the products of American farms and 
ranches than any other organization in the country. 
That’s why we say at the start of this story, ‘You 
raise °em—he sells ’em.”’ 


\ 


O. E. Jones 





**Overshot”’ jaws in sheep are a serious defect, 
say researchers of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Lambs with unusually long lower jaws 
weighed ‘about 7 pounds less at weaning time than 
normal lambs. The wool of these lambs was also shorter. 
The result of these studies shows it does not pay to keep 
for breeding purposes sheep with an “‘overshot”’ jaw. 
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Martha Loganis Recipe fer 
CREOLE PORK CASSEROLE 


(Yield: 9 Servings) 
1% pounds ground pork shoulder 1% cups grated cheese 
3 onions ¥%, teaspoon salt 
1% cups cooked macaroni ¥%, cup bread crumbs 
1% cups cooked tomatoes 
Chop onions fine, and brown with pork in fry pan. Drain off fat. 
Add macaroni, tomatoes, cheese and salt. Turn into baking dish, 
cover with crumbs. Bake 45 minutes in a moderate oven (350°F.). 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


From time to time, it will be our policy to have various 
members of the Swift & Company organization write this 
column. So, let me introduce to you this month’s “‘guest 
editor,’ T. G. (Tom) Chase, one of my associates in the 
Agricultural Research Department. 


FN. Simp son, Editor 


| There’s an old story about a down- 
_ state cattle feeder who brought a 
load of steers to Chicago to be sold. 
He turned them over to his commis- 
sion man, then wandered around 
the Yards, for it was his first trip to 
Chicago. cen he was back, all ex- 
cited —‘‘Sell those steers right away 
for whatever you can get. There’s 
not enough people i in the world to eat all the cattle 
I’ve seen here!’ 
; The salesman managed to calm him down and 
sent him downtown to see the city. He landed in 
the heart of Chicago, took one look at the crowd of 
pecple, and dashed into a drugstore to phone his 
} salesman. “Hold those steers of mine for the high- 
est price. There’s not enough meat in the world to 
feed all these people!” 

This old story makes a good point. All of you 
know the price we can pay for your livestock is 
governed by what we can get for the meat and by- 
products. Also you know that what we can get for 
: the meat and the by-products is greatly affected by 
the supply of livestock and the demand for meats. 
f The ever-present problem among producers and 
H meat packers is the matching of the supply with 
F the demand, wherever the supply and demand may 
7 be. The job of nation-wide meat packers is to bal- 
‘ ance the supply of meat with the demand by effi- 
i cient distribution of the meat to the places where 
people want to buy it. 
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INTERESTING NEW MOVIES 


We have a new and interesting movie named “BY- 





PRODUCTS?” telling of the by-products of cattle, hogs 
and lambs. We will gladly send it to you for group meet- 
ings. All you pay is the postage one way. This film is in 
great demand, so there may be a two-week delay, or 
longer, in getting it to you. Other films available to you 
on the same basis are: ‘Livestock and Meat,” ‘SA Na- 
tion’s Meat,”’ ‘‘Cows and Chickens... U.S. A.”’ Write 
to Dept. 10A. Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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OUR CITY COUSIN 





CITY COUSIN ON THE LAM 
COULDN'T TELL RAM FROM LAMB—BAM! 














Soda Bill Sez: 


. that too many folks never let thinking 
interfere with their talking. 


. that it seems like many hands want light 
work. 


REMEMBER PRIZE LETTER CONTEST 
closes May 1. $400 in cash prizes for best letters on 
*“Methods Employed by Meat Packers in Marketing 
Meats, Poultry, Eggs, Butter, and Cheese.” See our 
January and February advertisements in this paper 
for details. For full information, write Dept. 128, 
Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 























Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 4Q, ILLINOIS 





* * NUTRITION [S OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 


x * & 
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The Cutting Chute 


Lt. Col. Im Masche Honored 


The Legion of Merit was awarded Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Francis W. Im Masche, Air 
Corps, recently at the Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D. C., in the presence of senior 
Air Force officers, according to a release 
from the War Department, Major General 
C. C. Chauncey, Chief of Air Staff, Head- 
quarters Army Air Forces, made the pres- 
entation. The award was made for work in 
determining organization and manpower re- 
quirements of Army Air Force installations. 

From 1931 until May, 1942, when he en- 
tered the military service, Colonel Im Masche 
was an employee of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, in fields of work principally 
relating to the range livestock industry. 
Prior to 1931, he was on the staff of Ar- 
mour’s Livestock Bureau in Chicago. Col- 
onel Im Masche is now on an assignment 
in the India Burma Theater. 


Cody Wardlaw Memorial 


A special fund of $13,000 has been made 
available for erection of a gymnasium in 
Del Rio, Texas, as a memorial to Cody Ward- 
law, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Wardlaw of 
that city, who was killed in a car wreck in 
July, 1944. Donors include members of the 
Wardlaw and Whitehead families. In mak- 
ing the announcement of this memorial, C. 
B. Wardlaw, a former president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, stated 
that within the next year or so amounts at 
least equal to the initial donation will be 
added to the fund. 


Colorado A & M Gets Columbia Ewes 


Ten head of Columbia ewes have been ac- 
quired by Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins, through a combined purchase and 
gift. C. W. Dorney of Monte Vista, Colorado, 
donated five head of the ewes to the college 
and an additional five head were purchased 
from Dr. Dorney at $100 each. 

The Columbia ewes will be used by the 
college for instructional purposes in the ani- 
mal husbandry department, according to A. 
Lamar Esplin, associate professor of ani- 
mal husbandry. The college already has a 
Xambouillet herd representing the fine-wool 
type of sheep and two herds of Hampshires 
and Southdowns representing the medium 
wool or mutton type. Because the predomi- 
nant type of sheep in Colorado and the moun- 
tain states is crossbred, the Columbia ewes 
were obtained to represent that type, Mr. 
Esplin states. 


International Live Stock Exposition 


America’s largest livestock show—the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition—will be 
held November 30 to December 7, 1946, after 
a wartime lapse of four years. The last In- 
ternational, held in 1941, closed the night 
before Pearl Harbor, and was later sus- 
pended for the duration of the war. In its 
place a Fat Market and Carlot Competition 
has been held each year under the auspices 
of the Union Stock Yard and Transit Com- 
pany. 

The International Amphitheatre, built in 
1934 and regarded as one of the finest show 
buildings in America, has been used by the 
Signal Corps of the Army during the war, 
but will be returned in time for next fall’s 
show, which the management expects will be 
the greatest in the entire 42-year history of 
the event, 
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Grower 


\Activities of the Industry 


A wire from Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney on March 12 stated that 
the Administration’s program to sup- 
port the domestic wool industry had 
just been submitted to him by Presi- 
dent Truman in response to his request 
of last January. This program, outlined 
below on the basis of information re- 

| ceived earlier, provides relief and sta- 
bility for the industry, and inasmuch as 
it has Administration support, chances 
for its enactment are good. But any 
legislation of this kind will require the 
active support of all wool growers. 


) Wool Program 


It is anticipated that definite action 
| will be taken on some future wool pro- 
gram within the next month or so. A 
summary of the recent wool hearings 
has been sent by Attorney McMicken 
© to Chairman O’Mahoney, and a report 
from the Committee is expected very 
shortly. 
The Office of War Mobilization and 
} Reconversion, in conjunction with the 
» Department of Agriculture, will submit 
} a proposal for a future wool program 
) to the special Senate Wool Investigat- 
ing Committee. It is understood that 
§ they propose: 


1. Establishment of a new parity 
price for wool, which at the present 
time would be about 41 cents. 


2. Purchase of domestic wool by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation at the 
new parity price. They also propose 
that they may pay the growers the dif- 
ference between the amount the grower 
receives for his wool, once they stop 
purchasing this wool, and the amount 

| of the loan or support price value. They 

} do this so that they can handle the wool 

| either on a loan basis or by a direct sup- 

| port price payment as is done with 
many other agricultural commodities 
today. 

3. The continuation of such purchas- 
es, at that price, as long as the sheep 
population is decreasing. 

4. A reduction in prices paid for do- 
mestic wool, not to exceed 8 per cent in 
any one year, when the sheep popula- 
tion begins to increase. 


9. Permission for the C.C.C. to sell 
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domestic wool at prices competitive 
with foreign wool. 

6. Provision to make up the differ- 
ence between purchase and sales prices 
from duties collected on foreign wool. 

7. It suggests that a program should 
be adopted to bring about an inter- 
national wool agreement among the 
nations that have surplus wool, or the 
nations who are large wool producers 
in the world. 

8. The proposal also includes a couple 
of provisions regarding penalties for re- 
packed wool and bags with tags, etc. 

9. The proposal recommends a re- 
search program on wool. 

There are at least two questions 
which producers will want cleared up. 
First, how much of an increase in sheep 
population must take place before prices 
are reduced 8 per cent; and second, in 
the event duties on foreign wools do 
not cover the difference in the purchase 
price and selling price of domestic wool 
to the C.C.C., what provision would be 
made to meet the deficit? 


On February 27, Senator E. V. Rob- 
ertson (Wyoming) introduced S-1874, 
which proposes a floor under wool for 
the next ten years starting July 1. Sum- 
marized Senator Robertson’s bill: 

1. Authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to support the price 
of domestic wool at not less than the 
higher of the following: (a) comparable 
price of January 15, 1946, as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture (the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
calculated this to be about 41.6 cents 
per grease pound); or (b) the current 
comparable price as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from time to 
time. 

2. Provides that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall determine and acquire 
foreign wool necessary to meet con- 
sumer demand. No other imports of 
wool would be permitted under the bill 
and no wools owned by a foreign gov- 
ernment and now in storage in this 
country could be disposed of in the 
United States. 

3. Authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell all wool acquired at a 
price comparable to the cost of the wool 
to the government. Adjustments in the 
selling price may be made so that 


neither profit nor loss will be sustained 
by the government. 

4. Penalizes violators of the second 
provision by a fine of not to exceed $10,- 
000 or imprisonment not to exceed 5 
years, or both. 

5. Permits Secretary of Agriculture 
access to all necessary information on 
production, marketing, processing, and 
manufacturing of wool. Falsification of 
any records would be punishable by fine 
not to exceed $500 or imprisonment not 
to exceed one year, or both. 

6. Forbids speculation or investment 
in wool by any administration official. 
The violation of this is punishable by a 
fine not to exceed $5,000 or imprison- 
ment not to exceed 5 years, or both. 


7. Authorizes appropriation of suffi- 
cient funds to carry out provisions of 
the bill. 

8. Defines wool as “fleece of domesti- 
cated sheep and lambs and includes 
wool as specified in paragraph 1101 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended, but 
does not include wools entered or with- 
drawn duty free, in accordance with 
sub-paragraph (b) of such paragraph.” 

9. Provides that the Act shall be ef- 
fective during the period beginning July 
1, 1946 and ending June 30, 1966. 

This proposed bill by Senator Rob- 
ertson would certainly stabilize the do- 
mestic wool industry for the producer. 
It follows closely the provisions of the 
Hill Plan, which was presented to the 
Senate Special Wool Committee and 
which has had the approval of the 
growers. 

This bill will undoubtedly have the 
full support of the growers because it 
does have the element of stability which 
is so necessary. 

There will be strong opposition to it 
from various quarters, however. The 
State Department will object to the bill 
from the standpoint that it is state trad- 
ing and contrary to our system of free 
enterprise and against the present for- 
eign economic policy. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
object to it on the grounds that it would 
put the government in the position of 
handling all of the wool business, and 
they don’t want to compete with private 
industry. 

It will, of course, have the opposition 
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of the wool trade and some manufac- 
turing groups, as was indicated by the 
testimony before the Special Senate 
Committee. 

From the testimony presented at the 
recent wool hearings, the passage of the 
bill will be extremely difficult. How- 
ever, as stated before, it would do a good 
job for the domestic wool grower and 
will get his support. 


Lamb Program 


The continuation of the lamb program 
awaits the decision of Congress on the 
extension of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and appropriation for contin- 
uation of subsidies. The current think- 
ing is that subsidies will be continued. 
If subsidies are continued and price ceil- 
ings are not raised, the sheep industry 
can present as good a case as any in- 
dustry for the continuation of the lamb 
subsidy program. 

The Department of Agriculture shows 
a reduction in stock sheep in the United 
States in 1945 of over 3,400,000, or 8 
per cent; and a reduction from the peak 
period in 1942 of about 25 per cent. This 
figure of 25 per cent is very conserva- 
tive in the opinion of many producers 
in the various states. 

The Lamb Industry Committee met 
in Chicago on February 19 and again 
proposed that a definite statement of 
policy should be made by the Admin- 
istration as to future policies and pro- 
grams. 

In line with the resolutions of the 
Lamb Marketing Committee endorsed 
by the 1946 convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association, representa- 
tives who will appear before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee are 
instructed to recommend removal of 
price ceilings, controls and subsidies on 
sheep and lambs after June 30, 1946. 

Howard Vaughn of California was se- 
lected as the producer representative 
of the Lamb Industry Committee and 
the National Wool Growers Association 
together with J. B. Wilson, Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, to pre- 
sent the industry’s case to the Congres- 
sional Committee. 

This testimony, to be presented late 
in the week of March 11, will cover the 
urgent necessity for an immediate 
statement of policy by the O.P.A. to re- 
lieve the difficult lamb situation which 
has already developed in California and 
Arizona on the sales of feeder lambs. 

There are, of course, differences of 


opinion among wool growers as to what 
policy the Administration should adopt; 
but there is no difference in opinion 
that policies should have been stated 
before this and should be announced 
sufficiently far in advance to promote 
stability in the industry. Now is the time 
to determine whether the policy is to 
be on a sound economic basis or to con- 
tinue under so-called emergency con- 
ditions. 

Speaking of the lack of stability in the 
industry, other industries are having 
their problems too. The poultry is a 
good example of the confusion and lack 
of stability for an industry. The De- 
partment of Agriculture says poultry 
production must be curtailed as much 
as 40 per cent, that there is an over 
supply of poultry, and the prices of 
poultry will likely drop drastically. 

The Office of Price Administration 
has said time and again that as soon as 
a product is in over supply, ceilings 
would be removed on that product. 
Ceilings on poultry are still maintained. 


The President says people in the 
United States must eat less to provide 
more food for our hungry allies and 
calls a food conference of top leaders 
in the food field, including former Presi- 
dent Hoover. In the meantime, produc- 
ers of baby chicks turn out the incu- 
bator, drown all male chicks and await 
anxiously the next decision from the 
bureaus. 

The situation in the sheep industry 
parallels that in poultry, only its incu- 
bators can’t be turned off. The result 
will be the same, however, with finan- 
cial loss and reduced food supplies. 


Lamb Promotion 


On February 18, representatives of 
the producers and feeders called on the 
commission men of the Kansas City 
Live Stock Exchange to make the de- 
duction of 50 cents per car and two- 
fifths cent a head on all sheep and lambs 
sold at the Kansas City market, for 
lamb promotion. 

It was explained to the commission 
men that this collection is to go to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
earmarked for lamb promotion, along 
with 25 cents a car, now being collected 
for general meat work. 


The Kansas City Live Stock Ex- 
change approved the proposal and as 
soon as authority is received from the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 


tion to make the collection, they wij 
add to the lamb promotion fund. ; 
Denver commission men have pio. 
neered and forwarded this proposalf 
since 1938. Ogden commission firm) 
have assisted since 1942. Following the 
explanation by the Texas Association of | 
the program, Fort Worth and San An. 
tonio commission men are now further. 
ing the program in a similar manner | 
The Omaha group have approved the 
program and are now collecting 
members of state associations. 
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Plans are being made to contact other § 
markets and make the same proposal 
If the proposal is adopted at all rive; 
markets, it will mean a substantial in. 
provement in funds for lamb promotion 

Speaking of poultry again, the Poul. 
try Tribune says, “Instead of the pres. 
ent inadequate budget of $150,00( 
every poultry raiser will support it 
(consumer education agency) through 
a small tax paid when he purchases 
baby chicks. There will be an impres. 
sive advertising campaign further t 
convince the American housewife o | 
the nutritious values in poultry, egg: 
and chickens.” 

This is an idea—‘‘small tax paid when 
purchased.” It will take ten years, un- 
der our program, to reach the “inade. 
quate budget of $150,000” spent each 
year in the poultry industry for pro- J 
motion. 


Extension of O. P.A. 


-The hearings by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on the exten- 
sion of the Office of Price Administra 
tion are holding the greatest interest of } 
any activity of the farm groups. Al 
of the so-called major farm organiza- 
tions are vigorously protesting the con- 
tinuation of subsidies and rigid price 


control on farm products, with the ex- 





ception of the Farmers Union, which 
is advocating increased subsidies. 


The theory of the Administration for 
higher wages and lower farm prices for | 
consumers plus the Wage-Price For: | 
mula, the “bulge” in the price line for | 
some industries, the increasing black | 
market in farm produce, and the fact 


that the farmers are asked to “hold the J 
line” on food prices, have created re f 


sentment toward the extension of O.P.A 


In most instances, the Office of Price 


Administration has controlled prices 
on raw materials at the producer level. | 
In fact, rigid price control has been 
maintained on many agricultural indus- 
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tries to the point that liquidation has 
been excessive. This has been especial- 
ly true in the sheep industry, also in 
the dairy industry. 


Delay of the O.P.A. in granting relief 
where it has been definitely shown relief 
is necessary and the delay in anounc- 
ing Administration policies and pro- 
grams are two of the greatest objections 
to its extension, and it must be opposed 
from this standpoint. 


The urgent requests sent to members 
of Congress in an attempt to get a clari- 
fication of policy bring replies from Ad- 
ministration officials that no policy can 
be determined until Congress acts, This 
is just another stall. Certainly a num- 
ber of courses are open to the Admin- 
istration and it could be stated that, de- 
pendent upon Congressional approval, 
a certain course would be followed. 


Probably the best guess at the present 
time is that O.P.A. will be continued 
and that subsidies will be continued in 
spite of the need for a stable economic 
policy. 


Wool Freight Rates 


The first series of hearings in the gen- 
eral investigation of wool freight rates, 
were started in Chicago on February 
13 and completed February 19. 

The second series will begin in Fort 
Worth on March 5, continue in Denver 
on March 11, in Salt Lake City on March 
18, in Portland, Oregon on March 26, 
and in San Francisco on April 2. 

The hearings are being conducted by 
Commissioner W. J. Patterson and Ex- 
aminer G. H. Mattingly, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The opening witnesses in Chicago 
were from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, followed by witnesses from 12 
states, totaling 38 persons. A total of 
63 exhibits were filed and accepted. 


The opinion of the wool grower rep- 
resentatives who attended the hearings 
is that it will be very difficult for the 
carriers to justify present rate structure 
and the ultimate result should be an 


adjustment beneficial to the growers. 

It appeared to those present that the 
hearing progressed satisfactorily and 
that the testimony introduced thus far 
reflects an inequality in present rates. 
The progress of this case will continue 


to be made available to you. 
J.M.J. 
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New Secretary of 


The Interior 


ULIUS ALBERT KRUG was named 
by President Truman on February 

26 to succeed Harold L. Ickes as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. While the appoint- 
ment has not yet been confirmed* 
(March 1) by the Senate, it is expected 
that it will be, although undoubtedly 





of the W.P.B. and then as deputy di- 
rector general. At the opening of 1944 
he was commissioned a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy, but shortly after 
was called out of the service by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to become chairman of 
the W.P.B., from which post he resigned 
on November 3, 1945, when the Civilian 


Production Administration replaced the 
W.P.B. 


J. A. Krug, New Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Krug will be questioned closely by 
western Senators on his attitude toward 
mining, grazing and other public land 
problems of the West. 

The West was quite naturally dis- 
appointed that a Westerner, or at least 
some one with a more intimate knowl- 
edge of western public land affairs, was 
not selected. On the other hand there 
is widespread appreciation of Mr. 
Krug’s demonstration of administrative 
skill, fair-mindedness and high intelli- 
gence and integrity while serving as 
head of the War Production Board and 
making the start toward reconversion. 

Mr. Krug, slated to take over the 
cabinet post on March 15, is a native of 
Wisconsin, 38 years old and at present 
a consultant to private firms. He came 
into the Washington picture quite early 
in the war as head of the power branch 


*Mr. Krug’s appointment was confirmed 
on March 5, 


A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Krug has worked largely in 
the power field; first with the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, then with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for one year, and in 1937 he took 
charge of the power operations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Mr. Ickes resigned on February -13, 
after a clash with President Truman 
over testimony given by Mr. Ickes be- 
fore the Senate Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee considering the President’s appoint- 
ment of Edwin W. Pauley as Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. Ickes, one of the original mem- 
bers of President Roosevelt’s cabinet, 
had tendered a written resignation to 
President Truman on July 6 last, which 
was not accepted. The President lost no 
time in accepting his February 13 resig- 
nation, and asked Oscar L. Chapman of 
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Denver, Colorado, who has been As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior since 
May, 1933, to be Acting Secretary until 
an appointment could be made. 
Many prominent men were consid- 
ered for the post, principal ones being 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming and 
Justice William O. Douglas of the U. 
S. Supreme Court. General opinion is 
that both of these men were considered 
too valuable in their present positions 
from the standpoint of strength in the 
Democratic Party to be shifted. 





Defends Wool Tariff 


Axzout six months ago the National 

Wool Marketing Corporation, 
through C. J. Fawcett, Manager, made 
a formal protest to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Customs against the importa- 
tions of so-called Welsh Mountain wools 
from England at a rate of duty as low 
as 13 cents per clean pound, whereas 
these wools, in the opinion of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
should pay the full 34-cents per-clean- 
pound duty because they are competi- 
tive with medium wools (three-eighths 
and quarter blood) produced in this 
country. 

The Welsh Mountain sheep in their 
pure state were native to the mountains 
of Wales and their origin is difficult to 
trace. These sheep originally produced 
a low hairy fleece comparable to the 
domestic Navajo wool in New Mexico 
and Arizona. However, through the 
years English and Merino blood has 
been infused into this breed until the 
wool is very similar to the Shropshire 
and Hampshire wool, which wool 
should pay the full 34-cents per-clean- 
pound duty as distinguished from car- 
pet wool that comes in free of duty. 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, on behalf of the domestic wool 
growers, at a recent hearing before the 
U. S. Commissioner of Customs, pre- 
sented samples of the so-called Welsh 
Mountain wool that had been imported 
at 13 cents instead of 34 cents per clean 
pound, together with samples of domes- 
tic Shropshire and Hampshire wools. It 
was difficult to tell the samples apart. 
Evidence was also produced showing 
that the original sheep had been im- 
proved by cross-breeding with English 
and Down breeds since 1880, until to- 
day this wool is classed with Shropshire 
wool in the same section of Wales. 

As this type of foreign wool continues 


to be imported at ever increasing 
amounts into this country, it is not only 
important to see that the United States 
Treasury receives the proper amount 
of duty from its importation, but that 
domestic wool growers are protected 
under the Tariff Act of 1930. 

At the close of the hearings, the Com- 
missioner of Customs announced his in- 
tention to hand down a decision with- 
in a week or two, after consultation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is hoped that through this presen- 
tation the attempt being made to evade 
existing duties on a large number of 
types of foreign wools from various 
wool producing countries of the world 
will be corrected. 





Grain Ceiling Prices 


Increased 


N March 4, 1946, ceiling prices on 

grains were raised as part of a pro- 
gram, the Department of Agriculture 
states, to adjust livestock feeding to the 
reduced supplies of grains, and to en- 
courage prompt marketing of supplies. 
The ceiling increases were as follows: 
wheat, 3 cents a bushel; corn, 3 cents a 


‘bushel; barley, 4 cents a bushel; oats, 


2 cents a bushel; and grain sorghums 
9 cents a hundred pounds. Ceiling 
prices for rye will be increased 4 cents 
a bushel on June 1. 

In a statement issued February 21, 
the Secretary of Agriculture also asked 
farmers to revise their production plans 
for this year. Specific requests were 
made for goal increases of 1,000,000 
acres of wheat, 1,000,000 acres of corn 
in the corn belt, and additional acres 
of both corn and grain sorghums in 
other areas, 1,110,000 acres of soy beans 
and 100,000 acres of smooth dry edible 
peas. 

As of January 1, 1946, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported that 
grain stocks, both on and off farms, were 
as follows: 689 million bushels of wheat; 
1,976 million bushels of corn, 1,077 mil- 
lion bushels of oats, 192 million bushels 
of barley and 14 1/2 million bushels of 
rye. Wheat stocks were 17 per cent 
smaller than on the same date in 1945; 
corn stocks about 9 per cent smaller; 
barley reserves 10 per cent smaller; rye 
stocks were a little more than half as 
large as on January 1, 1945. Oat stocks 
were 36 per cent larger than a year 
earlier. 





Forest Service 
Appropriations 


‘THE bill covering agricultural appro- 

priations for the fiscal year encing 
June 30, 1947, as reported by the House 
Appropriations Committee on Febru- 
ary 27, includes a recommendation for 
the expenditure of the $2,330,000 for 
forest and range management investi- 
gations. The bill increases the appropri- 
ations for forest and range experimental 
work above those for the current fiscal 
year by $730,000. The Bureau of the 
Budget, in submitting the bill, recom- 
mended a $250,000 increase, and the 
House Appropriations Committee 
upped it another $480,000. 


This increase comes directly as a re- 
sult of the realization of western Con- 
gressmen particularly that forest ranges 
must be re-seeded and improved so 
that the continual cutting of permitted 
livestock numbers for range protection 
can be stopped. 

Last year when the agricultural ap- 
propriations bill was up for considera- 
tion, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee asked the Forest Service to come 
back this year with a 5-year program 
on range and forest management. That 
that plan, as presented to the commit- 
tee this year, has met with approval is 
indicated by the recommendations for 
increasing the funds. 

The bill of course, has to go through 
both the House and Senate. 





G.0.P. Land Policy 


THE twelve-point policy plan adopted 
at a Republican conference which 
included representatives from the elev- 
en western states and Alaska in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, February 22 and 23, 
1946, recommends that federal lands 
suitable for farming be opened to home- 
steading, with priority to veterans of 
World War II; that such portions of 
other lands not essential for such pro- 
per purposes as oil reserves and recla- 
mation projects, etc., be transferred to 
state ownership for the purpose of pro- 
moting the highest land use by private 
citizens. The policy plan also asks for 
a re-definition of the parity formula to 
include labor costs and farmers’ labor 
and also favor the exclusion of live- 
stock and meat imports of countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists. 
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‘Emerging Public Land Policies 








By Frederick P. Champ 


Frederick P. Champ, prominent 
banker of Logan, Utah, is the chairman 
of the sub-committee on public land 
policies of the Natural Resources De- 
partment of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. As will be seen from 
this statement, which was made at the 
Idaho Wool Growers’ convention, (Boi- 
se, January 6-8, 1946), he has a most 
comprehensive understanding of pub- 
lic land matters. 


| BRING TO YOU the greetings of 

the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which ought to be and 
now more than ever, is the voice of 
American business. 

In the framework of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce there are 
ten election districts each of which has 
direct representation in the policy- 
making body of the organization. I have 
the honor to be one of the representa- 
tives of the Ninth District, which com- 
prises this intermountain region. You 
will be interested to know that the Na- 
tional Charter which includes in its 
membership more than 2000 organiza- 
tions in forty-eight states, is manifest- 
ing an increasing interest in our wes- 
tern resource problems, which have al- 
ways occupied an important place on 
its agenda. Its National Resources De- 
partment Committee, of which former 
Governor Ralph Carr of Colorado is 
now chairman, and its subcommittee 
on Public Land Policies, over which I 
have the privilege to preside, are con- 
tinuously engaged with vital questions 
respecting the ownership, use, and ad- 
ministration of these resources, with 
which your great industry is intimately 
concerned. Policies based upon the 
study and recommendations of these 
committees, passed by its Board, and 
approved through national referendum 
by its membership, are promptly enun- 
ciated and aggressively advanced be- 
fore the public and the Congress and 
are intended to define the position of 
business on broad underlying principles 
rather than to promote or specifically 
oppose particular projects. 

At the moment we are engaged in 
reviewing and re-codifying these poli- 
cies in consultation with the industries 
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and agencies concerned, and subject, 
of course, to the vote of the Chamber’s 
Board and membership. Meanwhile, I 
am glad to report to you that there has 
been added to the professional person- 
nel of the Chamber a well-trained field 
executive in the person of Mr. Earl C. 





Frederick P. Champ. 


Reynolds, Assistant Manager of the 
Western Division, who will concern 
himself with service in the field to our 
member organizations on these wes- 
tern resource problems. Obviously, 
these problems are better understood 
and appreciated by the people of the 
western public land states, but since 
these problems are a part of our over- 
all national picture, it is incumbent 
upon us to bring our friends in the East 
a clearer conception of them so that 
they may be handled with more under- 
standing both by government and busi- 
ness. 


Assuming that organized business 
and industry must be mobilized for 
service in the broadest sense of that 
over-worked word, we bespeak your 
cooperation in the effort which we are 
making to interpret within a sound na- 
tional policy the proper objectives of 
those who are engaged in the produc- 
tive use of the resources of the public 


lands. Upon the invitation of your of- 
ficers, I have been asked to make some 
observations on the subject “Emerging 
Public Land Policies.” I shall endeavor 
to do this as briefly as possible and, ex- 
cept where I quote and specifically 
refer to declared policies of the National 
Chamber, I shall be expressing my own 
ideas and speaking entirely on my own 
responsibility. 

Such meetings as this and such organ- 
izations as yours have grown out of the 
town meeting idea, Under such circum- 
stances citizens voluntarily enlist in a 
joint effort to pursue a common objec- 
tive. This type of effort involves much 
experimentation, but it is realistic. Un- 
like a political agency, a group of citi- 
zens representing a great industry need 
have no inhibitions against admitting 
mistakes, plowing new furrows, and 
moving on to something else, or, on the 
other hand, in sustaining its well-con- 
sidered position in the face of propa- 
ganda and pressure if in its judgment 
the interests of the industry and, of 
course, the welfare of the region and 
the Nation are best served by that 
course. Therefore, an organization such 
as yours becomes, in my opinion, an 
important segment in the line of defense 
of our free enterprise system, when it 
is being threatened by the so-called 
men of good will who favor a little 
socialism now and then and by so 
doing are voting us down the trail to- 
ward collectivism. Sectionalism is not 
to be abhorred when it is considered as 
an historic force and not rooted in dis- 
trust of our neighbors. The story of 
America in a large way is the story of 
geographical sections reaching for self- 
consciousness and social and industrial 
unity and then reacting on each other 
to achieve national unity and national 
spirit. No more can our regions than 
can our industries or our industrial 
units have impressed upon them the 
common denominator of uniform 
wages, uniform relief, uniform largesse 
than can reductions in use or measures 
for rehabilitation of the range by ap- 
plied on a uniform basis. I question 
also whether the employment prob- 
lems of this country can be solved by 
full employment legislation or by fact- 
finding commissions, the latter of which 
have their place in an ordered economy, 
although they are not a substitute for 
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equal responsibility before the law on 
the part of parties to a labor contract, 
nor are they a substitute for reasonably 
regulated competitive capitalism. There 
is need for national unity today as there 
was in the presence of our foreign ene- 
mies, but this unity must not be 
achieved at the sacrifice of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 


Proper Conservation, A Necessity 


As carefully as we may scan the dis- 
credited writing of Europe’s fallen dic- 
tators, we can probably find but one 
true utterance between the two of 
them, which said, in substance: “It 
takes a rich land to support a democ- 
racy.” We may also agree with Ster- 
line North when he said, “Every time 
you see a dust cloud or a muddy stream, 
a field scarred by erosion or a channel 
choked with silt, you are witnessing 
the passing of American democracy. 
... The crop called man can wither like 
any other.” In other words there can 
be no gainsaying the assertion that our 
great natural resources must be used 
and preserved for the benefit of future 
as well as present generations and that 
these resources constitute an impor- 
tant line of defense and the basis for 
agricultural and industrial recovery, if 
they are used and managed properly. 

I say this lest, after what I shall later 
say, I should be accused of lacking a 
conservation viewpoint. As a matter of 
fact, I have no direct ownership in or 
selfish interest in the use of these re- 
sources. I am affiliated with a great 
national conservation organization as 
Director of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, and I will yield to no one in 
my interest in the conservative use of 
the resources of the public lands. My 
quarrel is with those who would lock 
up these resources unnecessarily and 
withhold them from productive use 
under a program through which we may 
conserve, use and enjoy them too. 


It is no surprise to us western people 
to discover that the Federal Govern- 
ment still owns and manages nearly 
five hundred million acres of land, 
amounting, exclusive of its Alaska 
holding, to roughly one-fifth of the land 
area of the continental United States. 
Many of us, however, are surprised to 
learn that there are sixty federal de- 
partments, agencies and bureaus which 
are reported to have the right to ac- 
quire, control, and dispose of govern- 
ment real estate holdings which are 
estimated to have a total value of from 
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five to eight billion dollars and a tax 
valuation in excess of 580 million dol- 
lars, with taxes lost to local govern- 
ment units exceeding 90 million dollars 
annually, several hundred thousand 
dollars of which would go to Idaho were 
these lands to be returned to the tax 
rolls or the states to be reimbursed for 
missing revenue. This situation sug- 
gests that the interests of the states in 
their natural resources must be pre- 
served and lends validity and force to 
a policy now under consideration by 
the National Chamber which recom- 
mends progressive liquidation of the 
present government property holdings 
and government operations thereafter 
under lease or contract wherever that is 
possible. 


The long standing declaration of the 
Chamber of Commerce on this ques- 
tion is, that: 


“There should be constant attention 
to reduction generally of the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government upon 
the states sources of revenue, both by 
reason of principle and to enable the 
states concurrently to relieve the Fed- 
eral Government of expenditures made 
upon their behalf.” 


Let me say before I leave this ques- 
tion of taxation that I consider federal 
grants to local units in lieu of taxes as 
a poor substitute for private owner- 
ship, and I hope that, in spite of that 
bait which is thus being offered to our 
taxing subdivisions, we will not lose 
the aggressive support and interest of 
our friends in the National Association 
of County Officials who have been in 
the forefront of the fight to prevent 
further federal encroachment upon the 
resources of the public lands. 


Public Land Policies, Past and Present 


At one time we thought in terms of 
disposition of our public lands. Our 
first predominant public land policy 
was sale for revenue purposes. The 
second was the homestead policy under 
which most of the area between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains and many of the mountain valleys 
was settled. The third and current 
policy is that of withdrawal, classifica- 
tion, reservation, and development by 
the Federal Government or under its 
supervision, coupled with the more re- 
cent acceleration in federal land acqui- 
sition both as a part of a peace-time 
trend and also in connection with the 





development of war projects. To fur- 
ther complicate this new picture, prac- 
tically all of these lands are now 
blanketed into withdrawals of various 
kinds, many of which are overlapping 
but all withdrawn and reserved from 
any possible disposal either to the states 
or their citizens. Evidently the federal 
policy of today contemplates perman- 
ent federal ownership and manage- 
ment. We may agree to the application 
of this policy to some lands and some 
resources. For example, most people 
whose opinion I share are in accord 
with a properly balanced system of na- 
tional parks conforming to the under- 
lying policy recommended by Secre- 
tary Lane in 1920 and conforming to the 
original ideal of Stephen Mather. We 
object strenuously, however, to a dis- 
tortion of this policy and the assump- 
tion by the executive departments of 
the Congressional prerogative in the 
creation of national parks and monv- 
ments and in making other withdraw- 
als. But I shall have more to say about 
this later. 

Opinion is divided on the national 
forest policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but, generally speaking, its pro- 
gram of multiple use and area admin- 
istration has more nearly conformed 
to the objectives of free enterprise than 


the policy of freezing up these re- | 


sources for single or recreational use 


which has been pursued and obviously 


over-done by other bureaus. Some 
form of forest regulation is thought to 
be inevitable and desirable. The prob- 
lem is to channel and apply that regula- 
tion in a manner to preserve the pro- 
ductivity of the country and the in- 
herent right of the American citizen to 
use its resources productively yet con- 
servatively. 

Grazing constitutes one of the high- 
est and most continuously productive 
uses of the public lands. Its administra- 
tion constitutes a long standing western 
problem. The Forest Service has ad- 
ministered the grazing resources of na- 
tional forest areas for many years. On 
what was formerly public land, we 


now have grazing reservations, federal | 
control, and a federal policy established | 


under the Taylor Grazing Act. The 
act is now ten years old and we have 
enough of a background on its opera- 
tions to form some judgments as to its 
value. 


In this connection, we will do well, | 


having demanded and received reason: 
able assurance that there is no inten! 
(Continued on page 34) 
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» Country: 


By S. W. McClure 


S° MUCH misinformation has been 

broadcast about the pending loan 
to Great Britain that I here want to 
clear up some of the confusion. Sheep- 
men are particularly interested in this 
loan, for they must pay a large part 
of it if it is ever paid. The “babble- 
casters” who infest the radio give the 
public very little enlightenment regard- 
ing the details of the loan, for they 
know but little about it. 

If we are to understand this pro- 
posed loan we must go back to World 
War I when we had a similar situation. 
Press and radio report that lend-lease 
was a creation of this war. That is not 
true in any sense. In World War I we 
lent-leased to our allies the sum of 10% 
billion dollars. This was granted in the 
form of cash, foods, supplies and war 
materials of many kinds. These loans 
were to be repaid in full with interest 
at the rate prevailing at the time the 


| loan was made. Of this 10% billion, 


Great Britain received $4,277,000,000. 
and of that amount, they have repaid 
us in principal the sum of $438,309,000 
and approximately 1% billion in inter- 
est. However, no payments have been 


§ made since 1933 and interest has been 


piling up, so that on July 1, 1945, Britain 
| still owed us on account of lend-lease 


| from War I a total of $6,415,664,000. 


This debt is now dead but not canceled. 

Coming now to World War II, we 
started lend-leasing long before we en- 
tered the war. This lend-lease aid con- 
sisted of money, food, materials and 
services much the same as in War I, 
except that much of the materials we 
| gave away we purchased in foreign 
} countries. Our total lend-lease in War 
II was as follows: 


4 Lend-lease aid, by country, March 1941 to 
Oct. 1, 1945 
Amount 


British Empire $30,269,210,000 





Russia ........ . 10,801,131,000 
EEE 1,406,600,000 
eae eeeerenaten 631,509,000 
American Republics ...... 421,467,000 
Netherlands .................. 162,157,000 
ha eae 75,416,000 
OO eee 52,443,000 
Norway ........ S eeniueec, 34,640,000 
(20) 7 ae are oe 28,063,000 
UMAR acs: 2— 2 25,885,000 
Other countries .............. 43,284,000 

t Aid not charged to for- 

e eign governments ...... 2,088,249,000 

% Total lend-lease aid.... 46,040,054,000 


§ March, 1946 


iThat British Loan 


As against the 30 billions of lend- 
lease to Britain in this last war, we re- 
ceived from her in goods and services 
4 billions. That leaves her owing us on 
account of World War II the tidy sum of 
26 billion. Adding this to the 6!2 bil- 
lion still due from War I makes her 
debt to us now 32% billions. 


The administration now proposes to 
loan, not lend-lease, to Britain approxi- 
mately 4 4/10 billions more, and in 
doing so to cancel the 26 billions she 
owes us for lend-lease in World War II. 
The 4 4/10 billion loan which we now 
propose to make her will carry no in- 
terest for five years. After that date 
she is to pay 2 per cent interest per year 
until the debt is paid. That will make 
the actual interest on the entire loan 
1.82 per cent per year until the debt 
is paid, depending on how fast she 
draws the money. 


The debt is to be paid in 50 annual 
installments, beginning in 1952. How- 
ever, if, in any year or over any 5-year 
period, Britain should find herself un- 
able to pay, then the interest payments 
are to be waived. In return for the 
$3,750,000,000 cash loan, Britain agrees 
to pay us on the same terms as above 
outlined, the sum of 650 millions in full 
settlement of the 26 billions she owes 
us under lend-lease in War II, and for 
all installations, for all goods in transit 
and for all surplus war property of the 
United States now located in Great 
Britain. The payment of this 650 mil- 
lion to us rests on a different basis from 
the balance of the loan. The agree- 
ment provides that in any one year we 
may call for the payment to us of 50 
million. We agree that this money will 
then be spent for land, buildings or 
education within the British Empire. 
This means we will get cash back from 
the 650 million. We will, however, 
own a lot of land and buildings in the 
British Empire. What we will do with 
this property is not clear, but I suggest 
that the whole amount be spent in the 
center of the Sahara Desert as a loca- 
tion for a permanent home for U.N.O., 
beyond the reach of radio and political 
agitators. Just how we can spend any 
of it on education in the British Em- 
pire is not clear to me, unless we can 


send a lot of our bright young men to 
London to study finance under Lord 
Keynes. 

Many statements have been made as 
to what Britain intends to do with this 
money. It has been said she will buy 
goods with it in this country. Under 
the terms of the grant, she does not 
have to do this and she can borrow all 
she needs for that purpose from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. It is said she has 
agreed to repeal her Silver Bloc order 
under this grant, but that is not so. As 
a part of the terms on which she will 
accept this money, she did agree to join 
in an international conference in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of reducing our 
protective tariff and that of any other 
country that wanted to trade off home 
industry for foreign trade. 

This conference for the removal of 
trade barriers is to include 14 coun- 
tries, and the meeting is to be held in 
Washington, probably in April. Russia, 
however, has not replied to the invita- 
tion, as she has no trade barriers — 
goods enter Russia only when the Rus- 
sian Government purchases them. 

Published opinion generally is to the 
effect that Britain never will repay this 
proposed loan. Be that as it may, she 
is just as able to repay such a loan as 
is the United States. Her total national 
debt is now said to be 89 billion. She 
has a population, excluding the empire, 
of approximately 45 million people. As 
I write this, the national debt of the 
U.S. is 279 billion. Our total popula- 
tion is 139 million. To make this loan 
we must sell 334 billion dollars of bonds 
to our people. We have no other source 
of revenue that can be used for this 
purpose. 

Each year after 1952 Britain will owe 
on the capital 75 million and at the 
start her interest will amount to 75 mil- 
lion. She will need to pay us 150 mil- 
lion the first year. How can this be 
paid? Economists tell us it can be paid 
only in goods exported to us. What sur- 
plus goods has the British Empire to 
export. From Africa she can send us 
diamonds, gold, wool; from Australia, 
beef, wool and wheat; from New Zea- 
land, wool, butter, lamb; from Canada, 
butter, potatoes, lumber, beef, wheat 
and uranium; from Great Britain, wool 
and cotton textiles; from India, jute and 
burlap; from Egypt, cotton, camels and 
asses. 

Now it just happens that, with the 
exception of camels, diamonds, jute and 
uranium, we normally have a surplus 


1] 








of these products. At the present mo- 
ment, all of these products carry a 
tariff, except diamonds, gold, camels, 
jute and uranium. But the loan agree- 
ment provides that Great Britain will 
join us in removing our tariffs, so the 
debt may be paid in goods of which we 
now have a sufficiency. 

This loan must be approved by the 
Congress. The Congress never should 
make the loan unless and until the ad- 
ministration gives it assurance that no 
further tariff reductions will be made 
and unless the British Government 
agrees that it will so regulate repay- 
ment exports as not to injure unduly 
domestic production. It seems hardly 
fair for our government to make high 
loans to foreign countries that must be 
paid in goods that are highly competi- 
tive with our own products and then re- 
duce the tariff on those particular prod- 
ucts. Instead of giving Britain this cred- 
it we should provide that each year she 
would buy from us a certain quantity 
of wheat, cotton, tobacco, beans, lard, 
condensed milk, etc., and that interest 
payments on agricultural purchases 
would be canceled. If the tariff is to be 
removed, as Mr. Byrnes says, so Britain 
can pay this debt, then it would be 
better to advance Britain the money as 
an outright gift. 

In addition to this loan we are obli- 
gated to advance to foreign govern- 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


1946 

May 12: Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials, Galt, California. 

May 13-14: California Ram Sale and 
Show, Galt, California. 

July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Denver, Colorado. 

August 7: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 

August 13-14: New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

September 24-25: Wyoming Ram Sale, 
Casper. 

September 28: Pocatello (Idaho) Ram 
Sale. 

October 4: Craig (Colorado) Ram Sale. 

November 30-December 7: Internation- 
al Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 


1947 

January 26-30: National Wool Growers’ 
Convention, and American Wool 
Council Meeting, San Francisco, 
California. 
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ments many billion dollars through the 
Export-Import Bank and through the 
Bretton Woods setup. 

A great British statesman, in dis- 
cussing the loan in the House of Lords, 
said recently, “Let the United States 
understand this loan can only be re- 
paid in goods.” 





be secured from the National Wester 
Stock Show, Union Stock Yards, Den. 
ver, Colorado. 


This event offers growers an unusual 


opportunity to get expert opinion on 
what they are doing in the way of pro. 
ducing fleeces that meet market de. 
mands. 





W. E. Williams 


W E. (ERVIE) WILLIAMS resigned 

on March 1 as secretary-treasurer 
of the Northwest Livestock Production 
Credit Association, Portland, Oregon, 
to become president of the Portland 
Union Stock Yards. He succeeds Thom- 
as C. Gorman, who has accepted an im- 
portant post in the United Stock Yards 
Company. 

During his years with the P.C.A., Mr. 
Williams has taken great interest in 
both the Oregon and National Wool 
Growers Associations, and assurance 
has come from Mr. Williams that he 
will carry that interest with him to his 
new position, and will continue to be 
helpful in every way possible. His in- 
terest will also continue in the P.C.A., 
as he has recently been named to the 
Board of Directors of that institution. 

J. K. Fox, who has been with the 
Northwest Livestock Production Cred- 
it Association since its organization, has 
been selected to succeed Mr. Williams 
as its secretary-treasurer. 





Premiums for 1947 
Wool Show 


THE preliminary premium list of the 

5th annual National Western Wool 
Show to be held with the National 
Western 1947 Stock Show in Denver, 
Colorado, is now available. Awards in- 
clude ten premiums ranging from $10 
down to $1 in six classes for territory 
fleeces; a similar range of premiums in 
two classes for Texas type fleeces, and 
six prizes ranging from $8 to $1 for six 
classes of farm flock fleeces. For breed 
fleeces, six premiums ($8 to $1) will be 
awarded in 16 classes. 

Dates for the show, which is the off- 
cial wool show of the National Wool 
Growers Association, have not yet been 
set, but, the event will occur sometime 
in January, 1947. Any wool grower is 
eligible to enter. Copies of the rules and 
regulations and the premium list may 


Sue MWRomoriam 


JAMES H. MOYLE 


HE State of Utah and its livestock 
industry lost a very distinguished 
citizen and member in the death of 
James H. Moyle, 87, on February 19, 
1946, in Salt Lake City. 

Born in Salt Lake City on September 
17, 1858, the son of Mormon pioneer 
parents, Mr. Moyle took an active part 
in political affairs of the state after be- 
coming a member of the bar in 1885. He 
is recognized as the founder of the Den- 
ocratic party in Utah and one of its 
most loyal and consistent supporters, 
He served as Assistant Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasury for four years during 
the Wilson administration, U. S. Com- 


missioner of Customs for eight years f 


during the Franklin D. Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and as assistant to former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 


: i 
genthau, Jr., for several months prior 
Since that J 


to his retirement in 1940. 
time, Mr. Moyle has been living at his 
country home in Cottonwood near Salt 
Lake City. 

While his political career took him 
out of the state for many years, he re- 
tained his livestock holdings in Utah, 
and at the time of his death was presi- 
dent of the Deseret Livestock Company. 
His early active interest in the National 
Wool Growers Association is evidenced 
by the fact that he was one of the orig- 
inal incorporators, on March 22, 1913, 
and also the first treasurer of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association Com- 
pany which publishes the National Wool 
Grower. 

Mr. Moyle was married to Miss Alice 
E. Dinwoodey on November 17, 1887. 
She survives, also four sons and two 
daughters: Henry D. Moyle, attorney 
in Salt Lake City; Walter G. Moyle, at- 
torney in Washington; Gilbert D. Moyle, 
Pocatello; James D. Moyle, Salt Lake 
City; Mrs. Evelyn Moyle Nelson, Chi- 
cago; and Mrs. Sarah Moyle Creer, 
Salt Lake City. 
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NDER almost summer conditions 

for a northerner, the New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association held its 
43rd annual convention at Albuquer- 
que, on February 5 and 6, and agreed 
that they would hold their 44th con- 
vention at the same place. 

The attendance record for the con- 
vention was broken when about 500 
lamb and wool producers met to study 
the industry’s accomplishments and 
problems. A group of outstanding 
speakers, mostly from New Mexico, 
addressed the delegates on important 
questions. 

Chief attention centered around a 
future wool program, wool appraisals 
and coring of wool in the determination 
of shrinkage under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation program, improve- 
ment in the production of wool, and the 
public land question. 

The highlight of the convention was 
New Mexico’s 7th annual wool show 
under the direction of Professor P. E. 
Neale, New Mexico A. & M. sheep and 
wool specialist, and Ivan Watson, Ex- 
tension Animal Husbandman. 

The exhibit exceeded anything be- 
fore seen, both as to quality and num- 
ber of fleeces shown. The Delaine type 
fleece which Downing Brothers, Capi- 
tan, New Mexico, sent to the National 
Western Show in Denver in January 
and which won the National Wool 
Growers Association award for the 
grand champion fleece of the Western 
Stock Show, was on display. This 
fleece again placed first in its division 
at the New Mexico show. The grand 
champion fleece at the New Mexico 
show, however, was from a registered 
Rambouillet ram owned by New Mex- 
ico A. & M. College. A total of 160 
fleeces were exhibited and came from 
24 of the 31 counties in the state. 

One of the outstanding exhibits pre- 
sented was a comparison of the wool 
length taken from fleeces shown at the 
1942 show, the 1945 show and the 1946 
show. The samples were taken from 
first prize range fleeces at each show. 
The locks taken from fleeces in the 1946 
show measured 40 per cent longer than 
those of 1942. In 1942, all locks meas- 
ured under 2% inches; in 1946, all 
locks were over 3 inches, and about 50 
per cent were over 314 inches in length. 


March, 1946 


New Mexico Meets 


Wonderful improvement in the staple 
length of wool has been shown in the 
herds in New Mexico that have been 
improved by culling and breeding. 

It was decided that the 9th Annual 
New Mexico Ram Sale would be held 
in Albuquerque on August 13-14. Bruce 
M. Bernard of Shiprock is chairman, 
and Ivan Watson, Extension Animal 
Husbandman, is the sale manager for 
the show. 














Floyd W. Lee, President, New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association. 


Floyd W. Lee of San Mateo was re- 
elected to serve his 15th term as presi- 
dent of the association. Jess W. Corn 
of Roswell and James M. Hubbell of 
Datil were reelected as.vice presidents. 
Miss Isabel Benson was reappointed to 
serve her 15th year as secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Summary of Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted: 


Urged the adoption of a wool program 
similar to the plan now in effect with main- 
tenance of prices for domestic woo] pur- 
chased from producers by the Comniodity 
Corporation; with provision for the C.C.C. 
to sell domestic wool at prices competitive 
with foreign wool; and with the deficit from 
the sale of these wools to be made up from 
duties collected on foreign wools imported. 

Demanded a prompt and definite state- 
ment on subsidies and ceilings. 


Requested deferment of agricultural 
workers from draft by Selective Service. 

Urged an immediate Congressional in- 
vestigation of the Forest Service grazing 
policy for the purpose of demonstrating to 
Congress the vital need for remedial legis- 
lation to stabilize the industry and for the 
general welfare of the forest lands and for 
the benefit of the economic structure of the 
public lands states. 

Endorsed Senate bill 1156 introduced by 
Senators Hatch and Chavez for the granting 
of ten million acres of the public domain in 
the State of New Mexico for various pur- 
poses. 

Declared that all grazing land not now 
in use by the War Departmenit and not need- 
ed should be given a surplus status and dis- 
posed of. 

Opposed to the Chief Executive’s retain- 
ing power to withdraw federal lands from 
public domain or powers to transfer them 
into national forests or into national parks 
or monuments. 

Asked that the authority to withdraw 
public lands be exercised by Congress and 
that any withdrawals have approval of the 
legislature of the state affected. 

Requested that no appropriation be grant- 
ed any government bureau with which to 
purchase private lands and remove them 
from the tax roll. 

Endorsed the Taylor Grazing Act and 
recommended its continuance until such 
time as Congress may legislate for further 
and final disposition, 

Favored, at the proper time, the sale of 
grazing lands direct to individuals or cor- 
porations, properly safeguarding permit- 
tees or licensees, with price for land based 
on the carrying capacity of the range; or 
granting the land to the respective states 
to be held in trust for ultimate disposition 
to private citizens after the state has set 


up the proper safeguards. 
Urged all grazing lands should be trans- 
ferred to one department of government, 


preferably one set up by the Congress for 
that specific purpose. 

Opposed consolidation of the forest lands 
suitable for multiple use with Taylor Graz- 
ing lands. 

Approved provision in H.R.-520 giving 
World War veterans as much as 180 days’ 
preference in applications for reclamation 
land and equitable financial assistance. 

tecommended to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys of the United States 
Senate that Senate bill 1402 be so amended 
as to provide that no grazing district be 
dissolved until definite allocations of areas 
be made to each lessee, licensee, or permit- 
tee. 








1947 National Convention Dates 


January 26-30, 1947 are the dates 
for the 82nd Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in San Francisco, and the 6th An- 
nua! meeting of the American Wool 
Council. The Palace Hotel will be head- 
quarters for the meetings. 

A release just issued by the Regional 
Service Committee of the city and 
county of San Francisco, announcing 
the convention, states that it is the first 
big farm meeting scheduled there 
since the war. 
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John Lusk of American Falls, Idaho, and the 
pelts of 95 coyotes taken the last two months of 
1945. 


A Good Catch 


TRAPPING for the Power County 

(Idaho) Predatory Animal Board, 
John Lusk of American Falls, Idaho, 
caught 95 coyotes in the last two months 
of last year. About half of the catch 
was taken in Power County and the 
other half in Cassia County. 

Mr. Lusk has just recently been dis- 
charged from the Army after serving 
for two years in the infantry in Italy, 
France and Germany. Before entering 
the service, he worked on a cooperative 
basis for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the Power County Association. 

Funds supporting this program come 
from several sources: Fish and Wildlife 
Service, State Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, a ten-mill levy assessed on sheep 
in the county, the Grazing Service, an 
appropriation by the Power County 
Commission, and a voluntary contri- 
bution of 10 cents per head of sheep 
from all range sheep owners in the 
county. This has provided sufficient 
funds to conduct our program, which 
consists of employing two fulltime year- 
round trappers, and one occasional trap- 
per. Our annual take averages about 
500 predators. 

Mr. Wiley Frout, the other current 
trapper, has been with the Power 
County Association for four years and 
has a record equal to that of Mr. Lusk. 
Also Sam Stevens, working during the 
summer months to the close of the year, 
had a very good catch. 

The past or present winter has been 
a good trapping season. The snow has 
been light and trappers have been able 
to get around their lines and give them 
regular service; therefore the catch has 
been consistent and liberal. 


W. E. Barkdull 
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The Other Side of 
M. V. A. 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has officially gone on record 
(N.W.G., Feb. 1946, p. 51) as opposing 
the “Missouri Valley Authority, the 
Columbia Valley Authority, and any 
other authority of similar nature” and 
supporting the plans prepared by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
Engineers for coping with the problems 
involved. However, it is the policy of 
the National Wool Grower to give as 
full opportunity as possible for expres- 
sion of opinions, so parts of statements 
favoring the Missouri Valley Authority 
submitted by two South Dakota grow- 
ers are given here. 


Harry Dutton of Strool, South Dako- 
ta, says: 


In most of the territory affected by the 
proposed Missouri Valley Authority, we 
have a few years of plenty of rain and lots 
of flonds; then we have years of drought. 
Not many stockmen can prepare in advance 
for more than one or two years of drought. 
I have seen ten to eleven years of drought 
in succession. 


Thirty or forty years ago, if one section 
of the country was dry, one could move his 
stock seventy-five or a hundred miles and 
find range and water to carry his stock 
through, But those days have been over for 
some time, There are already people living 
there that need the feed. 


In my own life time (forty years) I have 
seen stockmen. good ones, go broke, one right 
after the other, three different times, 
through no fault of their own. Drought and 
low prices always go together. A stockman 
just gets his herd built up to where he is 
out of debt and making a good living, then 
comes a dry snell and he has to sell on a 
low market. After each drought there are 
a few less people living here. 


The Belle Fourche Irrigation Project takes 
care of perhaps a fifth of the stock in this 
section in dry years. while if all of the pro- 
posed new dams and irrigation projects are 
put through, nearly all the stock could be 
kept in country where they belong, besides 
giving homes and labor to thousands more 
people. Of course, we all know that thou- 
sands of acres of good land will be under 
water—my own place will be—but the good 
would by far offset the bad. 


As for control, I don’t think we should be 
needlessly alarmed. Rivers have been 
dammed and power generated other places 
and as far as I can see, the people are still 
Americans and still independent as ever, 
perhaps more so. We usually are when we 
have advantages in our homes and money 
in our pockets. 


As for power, there certainly isn’t any 
surplus in several of these affected states. 
There are thousands of people who depend 
only on kerosene lamps for light and thou- 
sands more who do not even have a wind 
charger for electricity. 


I think that any one who is in 


article on it in the January 19, 1946 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. That 
unbiased a report as I have read so far, It 
tells the story for both sides, and it seems 


to me that we have much to hope for if the FF 


projects are developed as planned in M.V.A4, 


Homer Ayres of Zeona, South Dakota, § 


states: 


We now possess the technical knowledge 


to harness the surplus rainfall that for cen. 
turies has run wild over the countryside and 
ravaged the low lands in the valleys. Hun. 
dreds of dams placed in strategic places 
can hold back the runoff, steer it around 
and let it down easy so the soil can be 
watered in times when the rains don’t come 
Navigation can be developed, floods prevent- 
ed and the powerful byproduct of this ef. 
fort, electrical power, can be made the slave 
of mankind to light the thousands of homes 
and turn labor saving whirligigs both ip 
the houses and around the farms. Industries 
can be established near the source of the 
raw materials that come from our farms 
and ranches, saving freight charges from 
the interior to the coasts and back. Produc. 
tion costs can be materially reduced so the 
people may reap a much larger per cent 
of the product of their toil. Lands can be 
brought into production that a few years 
back were deserts shifting across the coun- 
try with each wind. Good homes and hardy 
people will grow as a result. 


Harnessing our river valleys is a task 
so complicated and gigantic that only the 
people as a whole acting through the gov- 
ernment can accomplish it. In scope it might 
be compared to the organization of the Army 
or Navy in times of a great war. Like war, 
it will be costly but it will not be destruc. 
tive, and the capital invested will pay u- 
told dividends to the stockholders, the peo- 
ple who inhabit the valleys and the people 


of the whole nation, both directly and in- J 


directly. 


Already we have a pattern in the Tennes- 
see Valley called the Tennessee Valley 
Authority or the T.V.A. we can follow in 
developing the Missouri. The farmers and 
business men who live in the Tennessee 
Valley are extremely vocal in their praise 
of the T.V.A. and of how it made a back- 
ward area into a garden. But any step in 
the direction of progress is bound to hurt 
certain people. 


There seems to be little protest today 
from the people whose lands will be flooded 
by dams and who will be forced to move te 


other locations. Their lands will be paid © 


for. But there is a holler, a big propaganda 
campaign, from the people who now gene! 
ate and sell electrical power. This is the 


main opposition to the M.V.A. The power § 


people know they can’t for long prevent 
the river from being dammed but they 4d 


want to prevent power from being developet 4 


to any great extent. 


i 

Opponents charge that the T.V.A. ang 
M.V.A. are “socialistic” and are destructive & 
to “free enterprise.” But these are jus & 


scare charges. The Post Office Department 
is in a way socialistic and so are municipa 


is as 


toubt § 
about M. V. A. should read Wesley Price’s 9 











liquor stores. The stockholders are the per § 


ple. On the other hand big corporation! 4 


might be called socialistic by some, becaust § 
they too are owned by large numbers 0 § 
people although they are operated only fa 


the profit of those who actually own stock § 


We live in the age where human progres 
is determined by the amount of goods we 


can produce and distribute. The tools alt 
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complicated and necessarily can’t be owned 
by single individuals, 

“The best way for a person to get an idea 
of what the M.V.A. might do for the Miss- 
ouri Valley is to read the story of the T.V.A. 
by David Lillienthal, “Democracy on the 
March.” It is now published in pocket book 
form and sold in drug stores all over the 
country for a small amount. 

The writer thinks the charge that a 
rancher could not build a dam on his own 
land, dig a well or bridge a stream without 
permission of the Authority is a rather 
weak argument. In such a gigantic under- 
taking as the development of the Missouri 


River the work must all be coordinated. It 
would not be the intention of the Authority 
to prevent the building of dams or bridges 
but in helping the different individuals in 


placing them so as to weld successfully into 
the river plan as a whole. 

Millions of soldiers will need jobs. Let us 
put them to work doing things that are use- 
ful and of lasting benefit to our country. 
Establishing the M.V.A, for the develop- 
ment of the Big Muddy is part of this great 
postwar task. 





P.C. A. Patronage 
Refund 


HE first patronage refund of the pro- 
duction credit system was made by 
the Nevada Livestock Production Cred- 
it Association at its 1946 annual meet- 
ing, according to an announcement by 
C. R. Arnold, Production Credit Com- 
missioner of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 


A number of production credit asso- 
ciations have paid dividends on capital 
stock, Commissioner Arnold stated, but 
the Nevada Livestock Production Cred- 
it Association is the first to have made 
areturn of savings through a patronage 
refund in addition to paying a dividend 
on its capital stock. 


The patronage refund was made to 
members using credit during 1945, and 
was made on a basis of interest charged 
during the year. The total refund 
amounted to $6,703 and had the effect 
of reducing the interest cost to member 
borrowers from the rate of 4 1/2 per 
cent to 3.7 per cent. 


The Nevada Livestock Production 
Credit Association is now completely 
member owned. All of its government 
capital has been retired. Its member- 
owned capital and accumulated earn- 
ings and reserves give it a net worth of 
$471,000. 

Quite a number of other associations 
are well on the way toward their goal 
of complete member ownership, Com- 
missioner Arnold reports. At the close 
of 1945, the 370,000 members of 511 
associations owned approximately 33 
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million in capital stock. In addition, the 
associations had accumulated reserves 
and earnings amounting to over 35 
million. As the locally owned capital 
and earning power of the cooperative 
production credit associations have de- 
veloped the 12 supervising production 
credit corporations have been able to 


start a program of returning their gov- 
ernment capital to the revolving fund 
of the United States Treasury. The first 
return, made early in 1944, amounted 
to $5,000,000, and the second, a year 
later, totaled $6,700,000. Another repay- 
ment is scheduled for 1946, according to 
Commissioner Arnold. 








Predator Control In Utah 


N July 1, 1945, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service discontinued its predator 
control programs in Utah and South 
Dakota, giving as a reason the difficulty 
of handling the work successfully un- 
der the bounty systems of those states. 
The difficulties have now been adjusted 
and agreement reached for renewal of 
the cooperative work as of July 1 this 
year. 

The Memorandum of Understanding 
below has been signed by the Utah Wool 
Growers Association and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and it is understood 
that a similar agreement has been 
reached between the Service and the 
South Dakota wool growers. 


Memorandum of Understanding 

Preamble: The following Memoran- 
dum of Understanding is drawn for the 
purpose of arriving at a working basis 
between the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the State of Utah in control- 
ling predatory animals, to permit the 
joint operation of the paid hunter pro- 
gram and the bounty program. 


At the outset it is agreed that paid 
hunters will be engaged in specialized 
work aimed at alleviating livestock 
predation, the results of which may not 
be favorably compared with those of 
the bounty hunters on a strictly cost 
per animal basis. It is agreed that no 
publicity shall be given regarding com- 
parison of the two systems on a cost per 
animal basis; it being recognized that 
they are to operate, not on a competitive 
but rather on a cooperative basis, each 
to supplement or complement the other. 

Pursuant to the foregoing, it is agreed 
that: 

1. Funds accruing from the present 
5-mill tax levy for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds for predatory animal con- 
trol will be made available for expendi- 
ture for cooperative paid hunter pro- 
gram, and in addition funds that may 
accrue from local livestock groups, 
Grazing Service 50-per-cent funds, and 


similar sources, may also be made avail- 
able for this program. 

2. The Utah Wool Growers will take 
action at the earliest possible date to 
effect change in the state law which will 
provide the equivalent of the 10-mills 
in state funds for the cooperative pro- 
gram. 

3. The Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will establish a predatory animal 
control advisory board comprising not 
less than five representative growers 
residing in different sections of the 
state to actively participate in the plan- 
ning of the state-wide program; to meet 
as necessary to advise and counsel with 
representatives of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in formulating control pro- 
grams. 


4. The men employed as predatory 
animal hunters on this program so far as 
practicable are to be paid salaries and 
expenses as prescribed by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service wage scale, and will 
not be permitted to collect bounties nor 
accept subsidies for their services. 


5. The Fish and Wildlife Service will 
allot federal monies to Utah comparable 
with funds formerly spent within the 
state and consistent with Congressional 
appropriations. 

6. The Fish and Wildlife Service will 
supervise the activities of the salaried 
hunters employed under the coopera- 
tive program. 

7. The Fish and Wildlife Service will 
use any or all predatory animal control 
methods consistent with the policies of 
the Department. 


The intent and purpose of this Mem- 
orandum of Understanding is to outline 
a predatory animal control program in 
the State of Utah that will be mutually 
agrevable to the participating agencies, 
and it is realized that to be successful 
each must respect and support the ob- 
jectives, which are to eliminate live- 
stock losses resulting from predatory 
animal depredations. 
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Livestock Numbers, January 1, 1946 


LIQUIDATION in sheep flocks con- 

tinued during 1945, though at a less 
rapid rate than in the preceding year, 
according to the preliminary estimate 
of numbers on hand January 1, 1946, 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, released February 15. 


The decrease in 1945 is estimated at 
about 8 per cent in contrast to 9 per 
cent in 1944 for the United States as a 
whole, while in the 13 western states 
the drop is about the same in both years, 
8 per cent. From January 1, 1942, when 
the liquidation commenced, up to the 
opening of this year, a 25 per cent de- 
cline in stock sheep numbers is re- 
ported by the B.A.E. and numbers 
now are the lowest since 1926. The per- 
centage decreases in the 13 western 
states range from two in Texas to 18 
in South Dakota. 


The B. A. E. sets up 37,517,000 as the 
number of stock sheep on hand in the 
country as a whole at the beginning of 
this year as against 40,922,000 last year, 
and for the 13 western states, 26,965,000 
this year as compared with 29,156,000 
last. 

With sheep and lambs on feed in- 
cluded, the drop is figured as 7 per cent, 
as a decrease of 2 per cent is indicated 
in the numbers on feed. 

The total value of all sheep and lambs 
is estimated by the B.A.E. as $428,- 
488,000 compared with $409,844,000 a 
year ago. On a per head basis, the 
value is $9.69 as against $8.58. 

The table gives the detail for the 13 
western states. 


Livestock In General 


Declines were also registered in all 
other kinds of livestock, except hogs, 
although the rate, as with sheep, was 
not so rapid as in the preceding year. 

On an animal unit basis, livestock 
numbers on January 1 this year were 
3 per cent below those of the same time 
in 1945, and about 8% per cent below 
the peak record made on January 1, 
1944. 


Reasons for the continued reduction 
in livestock numbers are given by the 
B. A. E. as follows: 
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In the case of horses and mules it was a 
continuation of the downward trend in evi- 
dence for many years and at an accelerated 
rate. With cattle it was apparently a con- 
tinuation of the downward movement of the 
cattle number cycle that started in 1944, 
with little evidence of liquidation. In the 
case of sheep, however, the sharp decline 
indicated a continuing liquidation of breed- 
ing flocks. The increase in hogs and poultry 
reflected the more favorable feed situation 
during most of 1945 and the favorable re- 
lationship between feed prices and livestock, 
poultry, and egg prices. 


a gain during 1945. Steer numbers de. 
clined about 5 per cent, bulls about 4 
per cent, yearling heifers not kept for 
milk about 3 per cent, and other calves 
about 1 per cent. Numbers of all cattle 
and calves in the western states are 
shown in the table. 

The average value per head at the 
opening of this year was $76.50, over 
$9 higher than a year earlier; the total 


SHEEP AND CATTLE NUMBERS, JANUARY 1, 1946 (Preliminary) 








Stock Sheep 





Sheep and Lambs _ All Cattle and Calves 


on Feed 





1945 1946 %1946 1945 1946 %1946 1945 1946 %1946 
State (in thousands) of 1945 (in thousands) of 1945 (in thousands) of 1945 
Arizona 576 561 9 10 40 400 930 986 = 106 
California 2,445 2,078 85 142 202 142 2,585 2,560 
Colorado 1,635 1,570 9 840 780 93 1,882 1,920 
Idaho 1,324 1,192 90 1380 110 85 961 884 
Montana 2,862 2,490 87 428 3885 90 1,775 1,810 
Nevada 601 577 96 16 16 =100 452 466 
New Mexico 1,805 1,581 88 58 52 90 1,335 1,242 
Oregon 1,037 881 85 38 40 105 1,158 1,112 
South Dakota 1,547 1,266 82 400 420 105 2,485 2,485 
Texas 9,916 9,718 98 200 150 75 7,900 8,058 
Utah 2,139 2,032 95 140 155 111 541 546 
Washington 368 350 95 44 50 114 988 958 
Wyoming 2,901 2,669 92 225 242 108 1,048 1,043 
Total 13 States 29,156 26,965 92 2,671 2,642 99 23,985 24,020 
United States 40,922 37,517 92 6,858 6,724 98 81,909 79,791 








The report also states: 


Compared with a year earlier, the sup- 
ply of feed grains on January 1 per animal 
unit of livestock, including chickens, was 
about 5 per cent smaller than a year ear- 
lier, but much larger than two years ago. 
The supply of hay per unit was much larger 
than a year earlier with hay stocks up 7 per 
cent and hay consuming units down 4 per 
cent. 


Cattle 


The number of cattle and calves on 
farms January 1, 1946, was about 2,- 
100,000 smaller than a year earlier, the 
B.A.E. reports. The estimated 79,- 
791,000 head is the third largest of rec- 
ord, having been exceeded only by Jan- 
uary 1, 1944 and 1945 numbers. 

Milk cows and heifers and heifer 
calves saved for milk cows declined 
more sharply during 1945 than other 
cattle. Milk stock on January 1, 1946, 
were 1,570,000 head lower than a year 
earlier. Other cattle showed a net de- 
cline of 548,000 head. Beef cows and 
heifers two years old and over were 
the only age and sex groups to register 


value of 6,103 million dollars is about 
600 million dollars higher than a year 
ago. 


Hogs 


While most of the increase in hog 
numbers occurred in the midwestem 
states, particularly in the corn belt, it 
was sufficient to more than offset the 


declines in other areas. The 62,344,000 & 
head on farms on January 1, 1946, is 4 § 
per cent larger than the inventory the B 


preceding year. The average value pet 
head is figured at $24 or $3.30 higher 
than a year earlier and the highest 
January 1 value on record. 


Poultry 


Chickens on farms, January 1, 1946, 
totaled 525,536,000, excluding commer § 


cial broilers, which is 3 per cent higher 
than the 1945 figure. Farm holdings 0 
turkeys reached the record number @ 


8,734,000, or 19 per cent above those o! Ff 


January 1, 1945. 
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Wool In Review 


ee DUCT Es in the selling prices of 
wools handled by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation up to 3 cents per 
clean pound for 1944-45-46 wools, and 
5 cents per clean pound for 1943 wools, 
were announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on February 21. 


This action, according to the review 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Ag- 
riculture for the week ended March 1, 
stimulated sales of domestic pulled 
wools, but did not create the expected 
demand for greasy domestic wools, mills 
apparently taking only _ sufficient 
amounts to fill requirements. The shorn 
wools sold were largely territory fine 
staple wools and fall and 8-months’ 
Texas wools. Sales of graded fine Wy- 
oming staple wools were made at 99 
cents to $1.02 per clean pound, while 
Texas fall wools were bought at clean 
prices around 81 cents and purchases of 
8-months’ wools were at 85 to 86 cents. 
The reason given for the demand for the 
pulled wools was that only a small 
amount of handling is required in pro- 
cessing. 


A larger reduction was made in 1943 
wools as they are pretty well combed 
over and the wools remaining are not 
very attractive. 


This is the second reduction to be 
made in the selling prices of the govern- 
ment-owned wools. The first lowering 
was made November 27, 1945, and av- 
eraged 7 cent per pound, grease basis. 
The combined reductions average about 
8 1/2 cents per grease pound. 


The announcement of the second re- 
duction came asa surprise, as the C.C.C. 
had indicated further reductions were 
not imminent. The uncertainty of the 
government’s price policy is being com- 
plained of by wool handlers, according 
to the Commercial Bulletin of Febru- 
ary 23, as it makes selling difficult, 
because mills do not want to buy more 
than enough to meet immediate require- 
ments for fear another cut is coming. 


Last month’s Wool Review spoke of 
the concern of wool importers over the 
actual receipt of Australian wools or- 
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dered last fall. They have now received 
assurance from the Australian Wool 
Realization Committee that more than 
90 per cent of the American orders 
placed in Australia are expected to be 
filled by June 30, this year. 


From August 1, 1945 to January 31, 
this year, orders placed in Australia 
totaled 1,034,005 bales, which is ap- 
proximately 325,000,000 pounds of wool. 
The volume of orders for this 6-month 
period exceeds any previous 12-month 
record. Buying is also reported as con- 
tinuing active in the Montevideo mar- 
ket, although those wools are now sell- 
ing on a clean basis above domestic 
wools for the first time in years. 


But the fact still remains that there 
is a very strong undertone to the mar- 
ket for wool, both domestic and foreign. 
The effects of the serious drought in 
Australia are showing up very notice- 
ably in reduced amounts of wools of de- 
sired types in Australia, and the wear- 
ing apparel requirements the world 
over are very large. 


“Not only the United States, but 
Great Britain, has been unable to se- 
cure the free (free from foreign matter, 
such as burs) or nearly free types of 
fine wool wanted from Australia, “the 
Commercial Bulletin (3-2-46) says. 
“Repeatedly of late, the word has come 
that British mills are lacking in good 
worsted wool and tops therefrom. . . 
The situation is attributed in some quar- 
ters to extraordinary buying from this 
country in previous seasons, but it 
seems to demonstrate the effect of the 
drought on the clip.” 


No very large importations of manu- 
factured wool goods from aboard are 
expected, so requirements of manufac- 
turers in this country for raw wool 
should continue high. While this indi- 
cates large use of foreign wool, the 
Commercial Bulletin, (3-2-46) reports 
that a “substantial pick-up” in consump- 
tion of domestic wools is forecast. 


Recent revision in M.A.P. permits an 
increased production of heavyweight 
suitings for men’s wear, which is stim- 
ulating the output of worsted type 
goods. 


The British Wool Control Board has 
recently re-issued a list of Australian 
wool types which are restricted for 
British use. As this list omitted numer- 
ous types of very desirable wools, a 
scramble to place orders for those wools 
resulted. However, it was learned later 
that the reason the wools were omitted 
from the restricted list was that the 
supply was exhausted or practically ex- 
hausted. 


During the week ended February 2, 
about 3,500,000 yards of wool fabric, 
valued in excess of $10,000,000, which 
had been declared surplus by the Army, 
was offered for sale. It included 3,383,- 
549 yards of napped wool, olive drab 
cloth, 61-inches wide, at $2 a linear yard. 
The Quartermaster Corps also awarded 
contracts for 75,000 wool overcoats that 
week. 


The Secretary’s report of Association 
activities this month covers S-1874 
introduced by Senator Robertson of 
Wyoming and other matters pertaining 
to the development of a wool policy. On 
February 6, 1946, Mr. Ross Rizley of 
Oklahoma also introduced a bill (H.R. 
5408) to restrict the importations of 
wool. If enacted, it would provide that 
during any calendar year, the total 
amount of wool imported in the United 
States could not exceed 10 per cent of 
the quantity of wool produced in this 
country in the preceding calendar year. 


In the meantime, reports from around 
the range country indicate that a large 
percentage of the 1946 clip has been 
signed up in some areas. 








August Executive Committee Meetings 


As previously announced, the Na- 
tional Ram Sale will be held this year 
on August 20 and 21. As is customary, 
meetings of the Executive Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and the Board of Directors of the 
American Wool Council will open on 
Sunday, August 18 and continue 
through Monday, the 19th. 
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U.S. Director, LW.S. 


HE International Wool Secretariat 
announced, February 18, the ap- 
pointment of Morton Savell, former 
public relations executive and magazine 
editor, as managing director of the Sec- 
retariat’s office in the United States. His 
headquarters will be in New York City. 
Mr. Savell’s appointment, effective 
March 1, to head the Secretariat’s op- 
erations in this country is part of the 
postwar wool program which has been 
developed since V-J Day. He will go 
to England shortly to become familiar 
with activities there and to put the 
Secretariat’s American wool program 
into final form. 

Mr. Savell will carry out this pro- 
gram in this country, working directly 
with the London office of the Secre- 
tariat, and also with Earl Newsom & 
Company, counsel for the Secretariat 
in the United States. 

Mr. Savell has resigned his position 
with the Institute of Public Relations, 
Inc., in order to accept the new assign- 
ment. He has been with the Institute 
for nine years, during which time he 
has handled both policy and produc- 


tion operations for major industrial and 
trade association clients. 


Before joining the Institute, Mr. Sa- 


~ Morton Savell, Managing Director of International 
Wool Secretariat's office in this country. 








vell was executive editor of Today 
Magazine, and prior to that was editor 
of the Literary Digest. Earlier he was 
a free lance writer and newspaperman, 

Mr. Savell and his wife, who have 
two sons, make their home at Nyack, 
N. Y. 





Montana Wool Schools ; 


HE Montana Extension Service and 
the Montana State College spon- 
sored five very successful wool schools 
for Montana sheepmen during Febru- 
ary. These schools were held in Big 
Timber, February 16; Miles City, Feb- 
ruary 18; Malta, February 20; Great 
Falls, February 22; and Dillon, Febru- 
ary 25. 

Montana sheepmen attending these 
schools were privileged to hear Dr. J, 
F. Wilson, Professor of Animal Husban- 
dry, University of California. Dr. Wil- 
son’s presentation included an inter. 
esting account of the origin of our blood 
system of wool grading. He compared 
this with the spinning count system 
used by most countries, He explained 
the growth of the wool fiber before and 
after the birth of sheep and discussed, 








Now! You CAN HAVE Your woot GURLBURE 


The American Conditioning House, Inc. 
Herbert J. Wollner, President 


(formerly Chief, Division of Laboratories, U. S. Bureau of Customs) 


The American Conditioning House is now ready to “corebore”* 
is operated and controlled by the men who invented and used these methods for the U. S. 
Bureau of Customs on imported wool and who have since perfected them for domestic wool. 
Samples can now be drawn from bags or bales at warehouses anywhere in the United States 
and accurately tested at the new laboratory of the American Conditioning House. 


This is a national testing and research organization devoted exclusively to wool. 


for further information, White... 


The American Conditioning House, Inc. 


* The only known practical 
method recognized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Treasury Department as accu- 
rate for sampling bagged or 


baled wool. 


11-17 Melcher Street 


and test your wool. This 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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also, the relationship of proper nutri- 
tion to wool production. 

Dr. Julius Nordby, Director, U. S. 
Sheep Experiment Station and Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, 
Idaho, added much to the schools in his 
explanation of research carried on at 
the Dubois station under actual condi- 
tions which sheepmen encounter in 
their operations. He spoke of the change 
and improvement in breeds during the 
past 20 years and of future improve- 
ment. Dr. Nordby presented charts cov- 
ering comprehensive studies made at 
the station on fleece weights, staple 
length and body conformation. Dr. R. 
T. Clark, Head, Animal Industry and 
Range Management, Montana State 
College, spoke on the progress of the 
wool coring work in Montana and the 
enlargement of wool research which 
will now be possible due to the assist- 
ance he will receive from former work- 
ers now returning from the armed 
forces. 


Carl O. Hansen, Secretary, Montana 
Wool Growers Association, spoke at 
several of the meetings on present ac- 
tivities of the association and mentioned 
the fine support received from members 
on the new dues card program. Edwin 
E. Marsh, Assistant Secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association, brought 
growers up to date on the work which 
the National Association is doing, both 
in Salt Lake and in Washington, D. C., 
and also expressed the urgent need for 
100 per cent cooperation from growers 
in formulating future policies on both 
wool and lamb. 

Much of the success of the schools and 
good attendance can be attributed to 
the groundwork laid by F. A. (Rusty) 
Ralston, Extension Livestock Specialist 
for the State of Montana, and also the 
assistance of local leaders of the indus- 
try such as W. A. Denecke, R. R. Jones, 
Hamilton Gordon, A. Wallace Kings- 
bury, W. G. Gilbert, Ernest White, Dr. 
H.C. Gardiner, Paul Orcutt, and others. 





Southwestern Livestock Show 


About 2000 entries are expected in the 17th 
annual Southwestern Livestock Show, which 
opens March 26 in El Paso, Texas, and con- 
tinues through March 31. Growth of the 
show is indicated by the fact that last year 
there were only 704 entries, Total premiums 
have been increased from $2200 paid last 
year to $12,000. 

In addition to the show, there will be a 
Southwestern Championship Rodeo, a Pa- 
rada de Rancheros, and a cowgirl contest. 
_E. Jay Dittmer is general manager of the 
Southwestern Livestock Show. 
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SHERATON & SCHULTZ, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


In Order to Best Serve Growers Interests: 


We personally supervise the handling and appraising. of every Grower's 
Wool Clip. 


All original bag wool appraised individually. WE DO NOT COMMINGLE 
CLIPS OF 20,000 LBS. OR MORE THAT REQUIRE GRADING. This insures 
the sale of each grower’s wool clip on its merits. 


3 WE ARE NOT TONNAGE HANDLERS. We limit the amount of CCC 
Wool we handle, resulting in better supervision and more prompt returns. 


OUR AGENTS ARE: dae re 
In Montana C. E. RUDY sa a cae 
H. F. PATTERSON H. T. ANDERSON unl, idano 
Park Hotel, Great Falls Dillon JOHN T. ee —— as 
C. A. RUPERT ve: AUSTIN MIDDLETON WALTON FRANCE”  YO™™S 
326 Beverly Blvd., Billings Deer Lodge Rawlins, Wyoming 
ED McREYNOLDS GERALD WILLIAMS 


White Sulphur Springs Greybull, Wyoming 




















FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 

















x Tastes Better 


y * Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 
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Army's Research On Wool 


IEUTENANT COLONEL S. J. KEN- 
NEDY, Chief, Textile Section, Re- 
search and Development Branch of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
gave some very interesting information 
about experimental work done with 
wool during the war at the hearings of 
the special Senate Committee on Wool 
in Washington, November 19, 1945. 
Part of his statement is given here. 


Colonel Kennedy: .... At the beginning 
of the war we were very much concerned 
over the prospects for the wool industry. 
There was a possibility that sufficient wool 
would not be available to meet the military 
requirements. At that time the War Pro- 
duction Board and our office were jointly 
concerned with finding ways of conserving 
wool as well as bringing more wool into the 
country. 

Considerable research was undertaken to 
find out if there was some other material 
which could be used by the Army in place of 
wool. The Wool Conservation Committee 
was initiated by the office of the Quarter-- 
master General to consider this very serious- 
ly. Out of this research, however, no im- 
portant change was made in the use of wool 
over-all for military clothing. 

At the end of the war we were still using 
wool for military clothing pretty much as we 
did at the beginning, with one or two very 
important exceptions which I will indicate 
Tate?.. oc 

While it is impossible to indicate what the 
requirements for clothing might be in some 
future emergency, it is very clear that re- 
gardless of changes in military tactics, as 
long as men must be clothed, we will still 
need to have adequate clothing to protect 
them in the field against all factors of en- 
vironment, such as climate, terrain, or what- 
ever it may be. 

The superiority of wool in military cloth- 
ing in some items can be measured in terms 
of appearance, and in others, in terms of 
lower replacement rates, saving in the 
amount of shipping space required, the 
number of men that must be detailed to 
handle the supply, and in other cases it is 
definitely superior functionally. It pro- 
tects men better in some uses than any other 
fiber we know of .... 

Senator Wheeler: What effect did the 
lack of woolen clothes have during the win- 
ter months when they were fighting up 
north? 

Colonel Kennedy: Speaking of the German 
Army? 

Senator Wheeler: Yes, if you know. 

Colonel Kennedy: Well, it is a very diffi- 
cult statement to make, except for this one 
fact. Their clothing was not adequate for 
the climate, whether made of wool or any- 
thing else, and it is very difficult to say 
whether the fibers employed were primarily 
responsible or the very serious lack of re- 
search which they had conducted in the de- 
velopment of winter combat clothing. 

Senator Wheeler: Is there anything to 
take the place of wool? Did their synthetic 
fibers have the same effect of keeping them 
warm that wool would have had? 
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Colonel Kennedy: Let me just answer 
that this way: The great virute of wool, 
the one property of wool which makes it im- 
portant in military clothing, is its resilience. 
The wool fiber, even when wet, is resilient. 


Now, we all know that warmth in cloth- 
ing is largely a matter of insulation arising 
from the dead air spaces that are trapped 
in the clothing. You can make a wool fabric 
which is not warm, and you can make a cot- 
ton fabric that is warm. It is not the fiber 
which makes it warm but the thickness of 
the fabric, or the insulating layer, and the 
amount of dead air space you can trap there 
even when the garment is wet or under pres- 
sure. Wool has its great value, whether it 
is in socks, underwear, sweaters or any oth- 
er garment where wool is primarily an in- 
sulator, in its property of being resilient. 


During the war we conducted a great deal 
of research in military clothing. Our uni- 
form at the start of the war was inadequate. 
We had to make far greater provision for 
extremes of climatic conditions than the 
Army had ever considered at any previous 
time. We had to protect men down to 40 or 
60 degrees below zero, as well as take care 
of them under tropical conditions. In the 
development of this clothing we had to 
study very carefully in cold chambers and 
extended field tests, in maneuvers, as well 
as in the theatres themselves, how a par- 
ticular uniform stood up, and study very 
carefully how to modify and improve that 
uniform to provide greater protection for 
the man, both awake and when he was 
asleep. A man has to be able to sleep a 
minimum of six hours a night under all con- 
ditions if he is to fight efficiently. If aman 
cannot fight efficiently, what good is the 
best weapon you can put in his hands?.... 


The uniform which we developed in the 
Army during the war is a quite radical de- 
parture from what we had before the war. 
1 am speaking now of the combat uniform, 
not the dress uniform. There are differ- 
ences in emphasis, but basically we have one 
uniform which consists of an outer layer 
of wind-resistant material, a water repel- 
lent material, and we are using cotton for 
that right now because that is the best fiber 
we know of for that particular purpose. 


Under that comes a layer of insulating 
clothing, and that is full clothing. 


This combat jacket that I am wearing, 
and the wool trousers I am wearing, con- 
stitute part of his combit uniform as well 
as his street uniform. Under this jacket 
he would wear a sweater, a heavy high-neck 
sweater which he can button at the neck to 
give himself protection. Under that he 
would wear a wool shirt, and under that, 
wool underwear. 


Under these wool trousers he could have 
on wool underwear and he would have wool 
socks. 

That uniform is different from the uni- 
form which we had before the war only in 
that we have discarded the overcoat. We 
had to do that, because the overcoat is one 
of the greatest detriments to the efficiency 
of the soldier which we have. It weighs 
about seven pounds in itself and takes up 
about nine pounds of water when the man 
gets soaking wet. 

We had to find something to keep water 
from getting into these insulating layers. 


As you know, water is a good conductor 
of heat, taking the heat from the man’s body 
and taking it to the outside. We must keep 
his insulating layers dry, and consequently 
to make wool efficient we must have some. 
thing on the outside. 

That clothing research has been conuct- 
ed on a scale which probably this country 
has never known before. It has been very 
thorough and has shown that wool has q 
place in the military picture for which no 
other fiber is as well suited. 

Let me point out one other phase of our 
military research which has a definite bear. 
ing on your hearings, and that is the prob- 
lem of shrink-resistance treatment of wool, 

At about the start of the war, the Ameri- 
can military supply was not prepared to 
meet the requirements of the Army for 
shrink-resistance treatment of wool. The 
British industry was well ahead of us. They 
had spent money on research for many years 
and had a Wool Research Institute that 
studied the physical properties of wool and 
that had developed these treatments, 
Throughout the war, the British have been 
able to buy such items as socks with shrink- 
resistance treatment. 

Our losses of wool clothing due to the fact 
that we did not have shrink-resistance treat- 
ment which could be applied to wool items 
have been very large. In the case of socks 
alone, which was the item we first of all 
started our research on in the field, at the 
end of the war we were saving $1,500,000 a 
month solely because of the fact that our 
socks had a shrink-resistance treatment..... 

The Chairman: I think it is only proper 
to say that the Quartermaster Corps 
throughout the war, has been very diligent 
in protecting the interests of domestic pro- 
ducers in its specifications by requiring the 
use of a very large proportion of the do- 
mestic wool. 

As a matter of fact, if it had not been for 
the Quartermaster Corps and its insistence 
upon the use of domestic wool, there prob- 
ably would have been a much smaller de- 
mand for domestic products than was actual- 
ly the case. 


The Quartermaster Corps used about all 
the wool that was offered, in the manufac- 
ture of uniforms, and the wool industry has 
always been very grateful to the War De 
partment for that cooperation. 

I assume that these other questions with 
respect to policy are questions which come 
rather within the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of State than the War Department. 

The War Department takes its goods 
where it can find them, I think, in times of 
emergency. 


Mr. McGraw: You gave us a complete 
report on the shrinking of wool. I was won- 
dering what research had been made on the 
water repellency? 

Colonel Kennedy: We have a project on 
that underway also. I can only say that it 
has not progressed to the point where we 
can sell you a satisfactory product yet. We 
have been able to increase the water repel- 
lency of wool and cut down the absorption 
but we are not satisfied that we have gone 
as far as we will need to go. 


Mr. McGraw: Blending wool with other 
fibers, or using wool straight? 


Colonel Kennedy: That is using wool 100 
per cent. There are ways of putting water 
resistance treatments on wool where yol 
have a very tight fabric, but our fabrics by 
and large are insulating fabrics rather than 
outer fabrics, and we would like to cut down 
on the absorbency to cut down the amount 
of weight the man has to carry. 
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Auxiliary 


Work 


Oregon Meeting 


apres of the Oregon Auxiliary 

met in annual meeting in Pendle- 
ton, January 9, 10 and 11, 1946. Mrs. 
Mac Hoke, State President, called the 
meeting together the first morning, 
with Mrs. Wayne Stewart, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Lynn Caton, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mrs. Percy Folsom, Corres- 
ponding Secretary; Mrs Ira Staggs, 
4-H Club Chairman; and 50 delegates 
and visitors present. 

The report for the state showed a 
total membership of 189, six chapters 
and a good financial condition. The 
auxiliary voted to buy 10 cases of baby 
food for foreign relief, to pay $100 for 
the work of the National Auxiliary, and 
to continue its 4-H Club work, support- 
ing projects suggested by State Club 
Leader, H. C. Seymour. 

Walter Holt, Secretary of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association, was hon- 


ored by the auxiliary when Mrs. Hoke . 


presented him with a Pendleton Woolen 
Mills blanket, Harding design. 

Most interesting talks were made by 
Jerry Sotola of Armour and Company 
of Chicago, formerly faculty member 
of the Washington State College, and 
Miss Lucy Lane and H. C. Seymour of 
the Oregon State College Extension 
Service. President Stewart of the Ore- 
gon Wool Growers Association also 
made a short talk, and reports were 
made by representatives of the six local 
auxiliary chapters. 

The auxiliary was entertained at a 
luncheon by the St. Francis Guild mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church. This be- 
ing the Golden Anniversary of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
elaborate table decorations were car- 
ried out with gold chrysanthemums, 
Oregon grapes and many miniature 
white baby lambs. A tea on the after- 
noon of the 11th closed the auxiliary 
meeting. Mrs, Howard Deye’s beautiful 
soprano voice was heard in three num- 
bers. 


The auxiliary members joined the 
wool growers at the banquet and dance 
on the evening of the 11th, at the end 
of the state convention. 
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. Mrs. R. C. Rich of Burley, Idaho, wearing one of 
the attractive wool hats sold by the Idaho Auxiliary 
at the National Convention in Salt Lake ee 
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“It's 
Good For Business 


Soul Prien es 


Ladies of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Auxiliary raised funds for the organiz- 
ation by selling wool hats at the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Convention in 
Salt Lake City, January 27th to 30th. 


The hats are pill-box type. They are 
hand made; crocheted from four-ply, 
virgin wool yarn in a loop stitch, which 
makes them fluffy and attractive. They 
are made in white, black, red, kelly 
green, pink, yellow, turquoise, light, 
medium, and royal blue. They sell for 
$2.50 each, plus postage. 


Anyone desiring a special color to 
match a costume may purchase the 
yarn and have it made into a hat, It 
takes two and one-half ounces of yarn. 
Allow two weeks for an order to be 


filled. 


Orders may be placed with Mrs. J. W. 
Robertson, 260 8th Avenue North, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 


“MY BEST MEAT RECIPES” 


The first postwar recipe collection 
issued by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board may be had free of charge 
by writing to the Board at 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 








Swift's Research 
Grant to W.S.C 


ECEIPT of a check for $20,000 from 
Swift and Company of Chicago for 
use in research on the relationship of 
nutrition to the selection of breeding 
animals has been announced by Dean 
E. S. Johnson of the College of Agricul- 
ture and Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chairman 
of the Division of Animal Husbandry 
of Washington State College at Pull- 
man. 


The project, which carries the official 
title of “A Fundamental Study of the 
Relationship of Nutrition to the Im- 
provement of Animals for Meat Pro- 
duction through Breeding,” will be un- 
der the direction of Dr. E. J. Warwick, 
who has charge of the animal breeding 
investigations at the Washington Col- 
lege, and will continue for five years. 
According to Dr. Warwick, “the ques- 
tion of whether superior breeding ani- 
mals can be intelligently selected when 
in thin condition, such as often found 
under farm and range conditions, is a 
controversial issue. Some believe that 
selection for such factors as body form 
and growth rate can be most effective 
only under superior nutritive condi- 
tions, such as is obtained in full-feeding 
of animals, including the creep-feeding 
of young stock. Others hold that where 
animals are to be raised under less de- 
sirable nutritive conditions, such as are 
often encountered on the range, the 
breeding animals selected for improve- 
ment should be maintained under simi- 
lar conditions.” 


Swine will be used as the experimen- 
tal animals in the study, because the 
length of generation is shorter than in 
the other animals, they are litter-bear- 
ing animals and prolificacy can easily 
be measured. The results obtained will 
be applicable, however, to all classes of 
farm animals in all sections of the 
United States, Dr. Ensminger states. 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 


Trading Activities 


HEEP and lambs commenced to 

move to market in considerably ex- 
panded volume the latter part of Jan- 
uary following the strike settlement 
and resumption of slaughtering by the 
big national packers, Demand, how- 
ever, was large and for the week ending 
February 2 the fat lamb market was 
steady to 25 cents higher. The market 
might have closed even higher if 
market receipts had not increased ma- 
terially on February 1 when lamb sub- 
sidy payments increased 50 cents per 
hundred. Higher subsidy payments 
were also responsible during the latter 
part of January for enhanced values on 
fleshy feeding lambs suitable for a short 
feed. 


Week Ending February 3 


Receipts of salable sheep and lambs 
at the 12 principal markets for this 
week totaled over 300,000 head. De- 
mand, however, continued heavy and 
slaughter lambs were quoted steady to 
25 cents higher for the week at most 
markets. Good and choice wooled 
slaughter lambs sold mostly from $14 
to $15.50. Good and choice fed clipped 
lambs with Number 1 and fall-shorn 
pelts sold largely from $13.75 to $14.85. 
Choice mature slaughter ewes sold 
from $6.75 to $8. The feeder market was 
again strong, with feeding lambs sell- 
ing as high as $16 and many good and 
choice feeders selling at $15.25 to 
$15.50. 


Week Ending February 16 


A steady market prevailed during 
the week in spite of the fact that salable 
receipts at 12 principal markets of 310,- 
000 head were the largest for any week 
since last October. Prices for feeding 
lambs were the highest in at least 17 
years. Good and choice wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold from $13.75 to $16. Fed 
clipped lambs with fall shorn pelts sold 
as high as $15. At Missouri River mar- 
kets good and choice mature slaughter 
ewes brought $7 to $7.60. Good and 
choice fleshy feeding lambs sold from 
$15.25 up to $16.50. 
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Week Ending February 23 


Good and choice wooled slaughter 
lambs again sold in a range from $13.75 
to $16.25, the latter price paid at St. 
Louis National Stockyards. Reports 
however, do not state whether the vol- 
ume of lambs at $16.25 was large enough 
to be a criterion of the market for the 
week. Good and choice fleshy feed- 
ing lambs again sold at record breaking 
prices of $15.25 to $16.50. An $8.25 top 
on slaughter ewes was paid in Chicago 
and the bulk of the good and choice 
slaughter ewes sold at various markets 
from $6.25 to $8. 


Week Ending March 2 


Most markets showed 15 to 25 cents 
higher prices on slaughter lambs the 
last week of February. Fat lambs at 
Chicago sold at $15.40 to $15.65. The 
Denver market had a top on slaughter 


lambs of $15.10, the highest at that 
market since early last August. Good 
and choice slaughter ewes sold mostly 
from $7 to $7.75 and good and choice 
feeding lambs sold mostly from $15.25 


Pe. oct ~sésilll 





to $16.50. 


Higher Meat Prices 

According to information released 
from Washington as we go to press, new 
wholesale ceiling prices for meat and 
meat products are to go into effect 
about March 11. This increase in 
wholesale dressed carcass prices is de- 
signed to compensate for hourly pay 
increases granted to 131,000 packing 
house employees. New retail meat 
prices will be worked out and made 
effective as soon thereafter as possible, 
The increases permit the packing in- 
dustry to realize 45 cents more per 
hundred pounds of beef, veal and 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1946 1945 
I i ce 1,439,954 2,073,235 
Week Ended February 23 February 24 
en 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
I I ia nce ic uindnnsiniloris $15.20** $16.53 
CS EE ane eee 13.96** 15.41 § 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 
Cisobee, 30-60 poundla nnn. 26.50 26.50 
I I isi santosh 25.00 25.00 
Commercial, All Weights _..002.000.002.eee eee 23.00 23.00 








Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—January 





964 | 




















Average live weight (pounds) W022... 100.7 
Average yield (per cent) .2.0.2.........teececececeeeee 45.7 453 § 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) ................ 12.28 12.61 i 
— 

Federally Inspected Slaughter — January t 
RRS aTetim 1,012,000 1,284,000 J 
erates 440,000 560,000 
ee 4,911,000 5,299,000 
ET a aaa ne 1,440,000 2,073,000 





*These carcass prices reported by the Production and Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, are ceiling prices. 

**These averages do not include the subsidy of $3.15 on lambs over 90 Ibs., and $2.50 
on lambs weighing 65 to 90 lbs. paid direct to the producer selling sheep and lambs to 


an authorized slaughterer for slaughter. 
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lamb and 55 cents on pork, on a carcass 
weight basis, for domestic civilian use. 
Meats for federal government procure- 
ment will be increased 25 cents per 
hundred pounds. 


Stock Sheep Numbers 


The estimated number of stock sheep 
on January 1, 1946, in the 12 western 
states and Texas is 22.6 per cent smal- 
ler than the number in these states on 
January 1, 1942, the peak year. It is 
estimated that there. are 26,965,000 
stock sheep on January 1, 1946, in the 
western states affiliated with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association com- 
pared to 34,844,000 on January 1, 1942. 
The state showing the largest liquida- 
tion is Oregon, with a 44 per cent re- 
duction since 1942 and the state show- 
ing the least change is Texas, with a 
6§ per cent reduction. 


Early Contracting 


Reports received the last week of 
February indicate that a few mixed 
blackface and whiteface lambs have 
been contracted in Montana at $12 per 
hundred for fall delivery. These lambs 
are not yet born. Several thousand 
mixed lambs, not yet born, have also 


been contracted in eastern Oregon at 
$12.50 a hundred. It is reported that 
contracting of lambs in California for 
future delivery has been retarded due 
to adverse range conditions. Of course, 
the main factor which will hold up con- 
tracting in various states is announce- 
ment of the government’s policy on sub- 
sidies and price ceilings following pres- 
ently scheduled termination on June 
30. The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation informed officials in Wash- 
ington early in February of the neces- 
sity for prompt action and announce- 
ment of future policies in this regard. 

About 6,000 blackface mixed lambs 
were contracted in the Marysville-Co- 
lusa area of California for late April 
delivery, from $12 to $13 a hundred, 
with a 70-pound minimum weight 
specification and with the grower re- 
ceiving the subsidy on the slaughter 
end. 


1945 Meat Production 


World meat output in 1945 totaled 
approximately 59 billion pounds, This 
represents a drop of 6.8 billion pounds 
from 1944 and 6.5 billion pounds from 
the prewar average. North America’s 
production in 1945 was 26 billion 


pounds against 28.3 billion pounds in 
1944 and a prewar average of 18.6 billion 
pounds. The world reduction is reflected 
through losses of livestock in European 
areas, declining feed supplies in many 
countries, and unfavorable pasture con- 
ditions, especially in the southern hemi- 
sphere, E. E. M. 





Chicago 
HE feature of the sheep market for 
the month of February was the not- 
iceable expansion of receipts, totaling 
245,000, largest for the month since 
1935. This increased movement was 
attributed to the higher subsidy of- 
fered by the government, which took 
effect on the first of the month. 

The subsidy now is $3.15 per hun- 
dred on lambs averaging over 90 
pounds. To secure this bonus farmers 
in the Middle West were encouraged 
to hold back their lambs until they 
reached the desired weight. The re- 
sult was that a much larger percentage 
of lambs than usual arrived during the 
month that exceeded this weight re- 
quirement. The month’s average weight 
was therefore boosted a few points 
above a normal average for February. 





WEIGHTS 
MUST BE 
EXACT 





The time 





Way back in the “good old 
days” butchers threw in a 
piece of liver for the cat and 
handed out wieners to the 
children, while buyers and 
sellers of livestock frequently 
agreed on weights without 
the formality of using scales. 


Today with the constant 
narrowing of margins, ac- 
curacy in weights is abso- 
lutely essential and scales 
from those large enough to 
weigh a load of hogs to those 


small enough to weigh a ham, 
have to be precise and de- 
pendable. 


Seales used by Armour are 
made by leading manufac- 
turers and are subject to 
regular periodic inspections 
by experts representing their 
manufacturers, or in many 
cases by State Agents, and 
if ever the results of a weigh- 
ing of livestock are in doubt, 
it is possible to make a 
speedy and satisfying test of 
the scales. 


is past when 


either the packer or the 
stockman can afford to be 


complacent 
weights. In recognition of 
this fact, Armour’s scales 
everywhere are under con- 
stant scrutiny and accuracy 
of weighing is assured. 


Mbathowod. 


President 


regarding 


ARMOUR and Company 
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ATTENTION 


FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 











L065 DEHYDRATED | 
PINE TAR OIL* 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing € 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTES 
YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


SEE 
G7) AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO.Mew Orleans, La. 











LIVE STOCK MARKING CHALK 

A grease chalk suitable for marking sheep and 
lambs in grading and sorting. 
Colors: Red, green, yellow, blue. 
Price: $12.50 per gross; $6.75 per half-gross. 
F.O.B. St. Louis. Wrapped in individual cartons. 
Canvas carrying bags at 25 cents each. 
This chalk in use by commission firms, stock yards 
and sheepmen over the country. 

S & S SUPPLY CO. 


2106 A Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


In these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 


gathering, driving sheep and goats! 





~~ ee - 


DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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There was a strong demand for lambs 
during the month, particularly from 
eastern shippers, who absorbed a large 
part of the salable supply. Top reached 
$15.60, highest since July, showing a 
substantial advance over the January 
average, but 50 to 75 cents lower than 
a year ago. With the subsidy added 
lamb feeders got $18.75 for the best 
lambs offered during the month, which 
is the highest price since 1928. Because 
of a better finish a large pecentage of 
the lambs sold at $15 to $15.50, with a 
medium to good class of lighter weight 
at $14 to $14.75. A good many of the 
lower priced lambs were of good meat 
quality but were fall-shorn, which re- 
duced their sale value. Comparatively 
few lambs were offered that sold under 
$14, but some culls sold as low as $10. 
The subsidy on the weights from 65 to 
90 pounds was $2.50 during the month. 

The month’s receipts were largely 
farm fed from nearby territory. Some 
good Colorado lambs arrived and sold 
in the top bracket but thus far receipts 
from the far West have been compara- 
tively light. Most of these lambs are 
slated for the west coast. Government 
reports show a decrease of about 7 per 
cent in the lamb feeding in the moun- 
tain area compared with last year. 


In the middle west states the low 
feeding value of corn has noticeably 
increased the cost of bringing lambs to 
a good finish. The percentage of soft 
corn is said to be the largest in a good 
many years. Packers have complained 
that the relatively high cost of lambs 
has made the margin between lambs on 
the hoof and meat on the hooks com- 
paratively narrow but, with the ceil- 
ing on meat raised slightly, prospects 
are more encouraging and local sales- 
men expect to see the $16 lamb in cir- 
culation in March. 


There is a healthy and strong de- 
mand for feeder lambs but on account 
of the subsidy not many feeders are 
coming. Early in the month some 79 
pound lambs sold to go to the country 
at $16. Later a shipment of blackfaces 
averaging 89 pounds went out at $16, 
and some averaging 61 pounds brought 
$15. 

Demand for yearlings was very sat- 
isfactory all month and prices gained 
50 to 75 cents over the January level. 
The supply was comparatively large 
and carried a subsidy of $1. Buyers 
showed a strong preference for the light 
weights and paid up to $13.75 for the 
best, with many selling at $13 to $13.50 





and low grades down to $11. The qual. 
ity of the pelt was a factor in fixing the 
price. 

Ewes met with a good demand ali 
month and prices moved up to the high. 
est level of the season. The supply was 
larger: than usual, for, also in this de. 
partment, the subsidy was a factor in in. 
creasing the movement. A few handy. 
weight ewes sold up to $8.75, with many 
going at $8 to $8.50 and the bulk a 
$7.25 to $8. Only the cull class sold 
under $7. The scarcity of meat all ove 
the country and particularly in the 
East has made a good market for mut. 
ton products and encouraged shippers 
to take the cream of the crop. 

—Frank E. Moore. 





ee 


Kansas City 


ITH sheep receipts at the Kanszs 
City market for one week during 
the month of February approximating 
60,000 and a comparatively large num. 
ber during the balance of the month, 
both the receipts for that week and for 
the month constitute near record totals, 
In spite of the large marketings de. 
mand has been broad both from local 
killers and from shipping orders. Cur. 
rent quotations are resting at some- 
what higher levels than at the close 
of January. The quality of the offer 
ings during the month has not always 
maintained a very high level. For ex- 
ample a large per cent of the lamb re- 
ceipts during the last week of the 
month were of medium and good grade, 
although some good and choice fed lots 
from Colorado and nearby states were 
on display. The closing session of the 
month found prices at the highest level 
in eight months, with $15.25 paid for 
lambs and $8 for ewes, the best prices 
since last July at this market. If, how- 
ever, we add the government subsidy 
to the $15.25 paid for good and choice 
lambs, the total return to the shipper 
ranks as the highest for marketings at 
this terminal since 1929. 


As compared with the close of Janv- 
ary slaughter lambs of good and choice 
grades are considered 15 cents to 5 
cents higher and are currently selling 
at $14.50 to $15.25; medium and good 
lots, with prices held back by compare 
tively overabundant supplies, aré 
steady to 10 cents higher at $13.10 to 
$14.25, while common offerings are 2) 
cents to 50 cents higher at $11.50 to 
$13. The top on yearlings is 25 cents 
higher but the bulk of the current sales 
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of this class are a little more than 
steady. Good and choice lots are quoted 
from $12.25 to $15.25, while medium 
and good lots are selling at $11 to $12. 
Ewes are mostly 25 cents higher for 
the month with good and choice kinds 
at $7.25 to $8, and common and medium 
lots at $6 to $7. 

Demand for feeding lambs has been 
comparatively broad throughout most 
of the month and at the close many 
loads of fleshy feeding lambs of choice 
grades were turned at $15.75 to $16.25 
with others of less desirable quality and 
flesh bringing $15.25 to $15.50. 

Bob Riley 





Denver 
HERE were 147,000 head of sheep re- 
ceived on the Denver market for 
the month of February, 1946. Compared 
with the same month of last year, an 
increase of 40,000 head was made. For 
the first two months of 1946 sheep re- 
ceipts total 222,000 head and compared 
with 197,000 head for the same period 
of 1945, an increase of 25,000 was made. 

With approximately 100,000 more 
sheep and lambs reaching the twelve 
principal markets during the first week, 
depressed prices resulted due to ex- 
cessive numbers. At Denver, slaughter 
lambs went down. However, common 
and medium offerings held nearly 
steady, with the country competing ac- 
tively for feeders. Some price strength 
developed on the mid-week session, but 
at the close slaughter lambs were again 
under pressure. Around 40 loads of 
slaughter lambs, mainly from Colo- 
rado feedlots, sold at $14.75, the top for 
the week. Truck-ins grading mostly 
choice brought $14.25 and $14.35, with 
the bulk carrying less finish at $14.00. 
Practically no shorn lambs or yearlings 
arrived. Ewes held steady and good and 
choice kinds continued to sell up to 
$7.25 on killer account. Several loads 
went to shippers at $7 to $7.25 flat. Com- 
mon and medium ewes bulked at $5.50 
to $6.35. Small daily runs of feeding 
lambs got brisk action at stronger prices, 
the close being mostly 15 to 25 cents 
higher than that for the previous week. 
Truck-ins, averaging around 80 pounds, 
touched $15.50 and the same amount 
was paid for load lots. Good and choice 
65 to 82 pound feeders ranged from 
$14.50 to $15.50. Medium and good went 
out at $14, 

The closing trade on slaughter lambs 
during the second week of February 
was mostly steady, in instances a little 
higher. The majority of lambs arriving 
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LICKING 


ALT is the most essential of all min- 
erals. It stimulates the appetite, aids 
digestion, increases feed assimilation, 
cuts feeding costs. Very specifically it 
is needed to digest protein, 


Your liveztock can’t tell you if they’re 
hungry for salt no matter how much 
you feed them otherwise. But they’ll 
show it in terms of excessive rooting, 
and gnawing ... thin fleece and stary 
hides . , . in lowered milk production, 


On a dry matter basis roughly one 
third of the weight of the animal body 
is protein, The same is true of milk. 
Wool, hair, feathers are practically pure 
protein. And unless your animals are 
assimilating the protein you feed them 
they can’t convert it into meat, milk, or 
wool, 

How your animals utilize this essen- 
tial protein depends largely upon the 
amount of salt. Salt supplies chloride 
for hydrochloric acid without which 
proteins are not digested but wasted. 


Salt also supplies sodium needed in 
bile for the digestion of fats, There is 


for salt feeders. Every 


Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 
gains ... shows how best to feed 
salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, horses . . . gives plans 
livestock 
owner needs a copy. Write today. 
Mailed FREE. Morton Salt Co., | 
310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IL. | 


GNAWING OF 
MANGERS 


THIN FLEECE 


hardly a single vital process that is not 
in some way dependent upon salt. 
Animals differ in their salt require- 
ments. Some need more than others. 
Free Choice feeding is the only way to 
be perfectly sure that your animals are 
getting all the salt they want and need. 
So to save protein, to cut your feeding 
costs, establish salt stations around the 
farm and feed Morton’s Free Choice Salt. 


Actual Tests at 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Prove the Value of 
Salt Free Choice 


In a hog feeding experiment at Purdue 
University, each pound of salt saved 
214 pounds of corn, costing $1.12 a 
bushel; 46 pounds of protein supple- 
ment, costing $61.20 a ton; and 27 
pounds of minerals costing 2.5 cents a 
pound. In short, the feed saved by a 
single pound of salt was worth $6.37. 
Make sure you feed enough salt by 
feeding Morton’s Free Choice Salt. 


TON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














came from northern Colorado feedlots. 
Wyoming was also represented and a 
few lambs from the Western Slope, 
(Colorado) were on sale. Nothing 
passed $14.65 early, but $14.75 was fin- 
ally paid for load lots of choice 107 to 
110 pound wooled Colorados. Lambs 
at $14.65 flat averaged all the way from 
94 to 121 pounds. Good and choice 
Western Slope woolskins, carrying a 
small medium end, sold for local slaugh- 
ter at $14.35. A load of strictly good and 
choice fed lambs at $14.40 came by 
truck. Most good and choice truck-ins 
sold at $14 with medium and good kinds 
at $13 to $13.75. The latter were sup- 
ported to some extent by continued 
broad demand for feeders. Ewes were 
scarce and showed very little price 
-hange. Killers bought good and choice 
grades at $6.50 to $7.25. Common and 
medium ewes bulked at $5.50 to $6.35. 
Feeding lambs closed strong to a little 
higher, quality and weight considered. 
The supply was confined almost en- 
tirely to trucked-in lots. Goo@ and 
choice 60 to 86 pound averages ranged 
from $14.50 to $15.50, with a very few 
selling under $15.25 at the close. 

Up to $14.85 was paid for choice fed 


wooled lambs each day for the third 
week. Around 120 doubles sold at this 
price on a flat basis. Slaughter lambs 
closed unevenly steady to 10 cents 
higher, with the advance confined 
largely to choice offerings. Lambs sel- 
ling at $14.85 scaled anywhere from 95 
to 120 pounds. Colorados predomin- 
ated. A few loads of fed wooled lambs 
at $14.75 flat also graded choice, and 
some at $14.65 flat were mostly choice. 
College fed offerings at $14.65 came by 
truck. Most good and choice truck-ins 
continued to sell at $14 to $14.25; some 
at $14.40 were strictly good and choice. 
One small lot of choice truck-ins 
touched $14.75. Ewes worked as much 
as 25 cents higher early, one load of 
good and choice ewes making $7.50 
freight paid. Local killers took others 
fitting the same grade description at 
$6.75 to$7.25. Not many feeding lambs 
arrived. A few sold early at $14 to 
$15.50, or about steady with earlier 
quotations. Good and choice kinds 
averaging 65 to 85 pounds turned at 
$14.50 to $15.50 

The closing week of the month the 
top on fat lambs went to $15.10, the 
highest price paid since early last Aug- 


ust, Earlier in the week, nothing passed 9 


$14. 85, and some lambs at $14.65 and 
$14.75 flat were mostly choice. Later, 
lambs grading good and choice, carry. 
ing a small medium end, sold at $14.49 
to $14.60 flat. Good and choice truck. 
ins closed at $14.25 to $14.50. Other 
classes went up mostly 15 to 25 cents, 
Slaughter ewes touched $7.50, this price 
taking both loads and truck-ins. Not 
many ewes arrived during the week and 
scarcity forced buyers to compete for 
numbers. Common and medium ewes 
sold for slaughter at $5.75 to $6.75, 
Load and deck lots of good and choice 
82 to 89 pound feeding lambs made 
$15.75, equaling the highest price paid 
locally since 1929. Lighter weight truck- 
ins got quick action at $15 to $15.50. 
Jackie O’Keefe 





St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS for the month of February 

were 117,749 compared with 94- 
921 in January and 76,652 in February 
a year ago. Of the month’s total about 
37,000 came from Kansas wheattfields, 
17,400 from Colorado feed lots and 
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SHEARMASTER 
IS IDEAL FOR 
TAGGING 


Where electricity is not available, 
the Stewart No. 9 hand-power 
Shearing Machine is the one to use. 
Stewart No. 9 Shearing Machine, 
complete with narrow handpiece, 2 
fqarrow combs, 4 narrow cutters, 
packed knocked down in wooden 
box. Shipping weight, 45 lbs. $31.45. 
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Made and Guaranteed by 
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ELECTRIC 


SHEARMASTER 


to remove wool from inside of hind legs and udder so lamb 
can nurse when it first gets on its feet. Shearmaster is als0 
best for trimming around the eyes of wool-blind sheep 
Thousands of owners of farm flocks find the Stewart Shear- 
master ideal for all their shearing needs. Powerful motor is 
right inside the special EASY-GRIP handle. Rugged, built 
. in durability. Shearmaster, complete with 2 combs and 4 cut 
: ters, only $27.45 -at your dealer’s. 
Stewart bulletin, “Harvesting the Farm Flock Woo 
Crop,” and information on Stewart Shearing 


Write for new 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City 13, Utah 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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wheatfields, and 12,200 from Nebraska 
and Wyoming feed lots. 

The lamb market carried a firm tone 
the greater part of the month and clos- 
ing prices are around 25 cents higher 
than a month ago. On the close best fed 
lambs sold at $15.25, with others $14.50 
to $15, and wheatfielders of only fair 
quality down to $13.50. 

Natives sold up to $15 on the close 
and clips were quoted to $14.75. 

Feeders sold up to $16 on late days. 
The market for aged stock closes around 
25 cents higher, native ewes selling up 
to $7.75 and westerns at $8 on the ex- 
treme close. Yearlings were scarce, with 
choice kinds quotable around $13.25. 

H. H. Madden 





Romney Breeding Project 


successful experiment in raising of 

pure-bred Romney sheep has been 
carried on for the past two years by Her- 
bert Berg of Eureka, California. On 
this small farm there are thirty-three 
head of Romneys and Mr. Berg reports 
that they have been a financial success, 
even when raised on a small scale. His 
average weight of wool for ewes is 
twelve pounds and for rams, sixteen 
pounds. The animals are tagged and 
wormed three times a year. Grain feed- 
ing is done only at lambing season. In- 
stead of immersing the animals in vats 
of sheep-dip, they are run through a 
chute and sprayed. Mr. Berg estimates 
that, exclusive of lambing season, about 
half an hour a day is sufficient for care 
of the sheep. 


At lambing season, the ewes are 
brought into the barn for several days 
and are carefully watched to see that 
the lambs get milk. Tails are cut when 
the lambs are two weeks old. Shearing 
is done in July and each fleece is 
weighed to get an average of production. 
Because it is possible to give excellent 
care to a small flock, Mr. Berg obtains 
a uniformly good quality of wool. The 
fleece is baled on the farm and shipped 
east to market. 

Romney sheep are well adapted to 
the damp, coastal climate of Eureka. 
Their almost complete immunity from 
foot rot when raised on wet ground is 
an important factor in sheep-raising for 
this region. The American Romney 
Breeders Association at Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, issues the pedigree papers on the 
sheep. and supplies information to 
breeders, F. McFarlane 
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are in Service Today Than 
Ever Belore 


Rural telephone service is more highly devel- 
oped in this country than anywhere else in 


the world. 


Before the depression this company served 
about 40,000 rural telephones in the states of 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. During the de- 
pression this figure dropped to 29,000. Since 
1934 it has grown steadily and today is more 
than 67,788. 


Even more rural telephones would have 
een installed if we hadn’t encountered ma- 
‘erial shortages. Orders now on file will be 
filled in proper turn just as fast as materials 
can be secured. 


JHE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 




















REG. SUFFOLK FLOCK ON 
SHARE CROP BASIS 


Will finance purchase of best foundation flock 
for operator with facilities nearby or in adjoining 
state. 


Address: VICTOR AMUSSEN 


1777 Harvard Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 
— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
t 
atin W. Hickman, Moscow, 
daho 
Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah 
For History of the Breed. List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 








SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'N. 
Middleville, Mich. 








Save Those Afflicted Ewes 


With Edwards Womb Support 
you can save that ewe, and the 
lamb too. A painless system. The 
most humane device ever made 
for a dumb animal. Write for par- 
ticulars or send $1.25 for one; $2.60 
for three; $5.25 for six. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Box 553 
Livingston, Montana 


Marketing Idaho's 1945 Lambs 


Since 1928 the Extension Division of 
the University of Idaho and the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture have co- 
operated in the pooling and marketing 
of farm lambs in Idaho, and reports 
have been issued each year covering 
the sales of the pooled farm lambs with 
a comparison of those for range lambs. 
The data furnished provides interesting 
material for a study of the markets. The 
report for 1945 is given here. 


DURING the marketing season of 

1945, returns were received on 
526,907 lambs and sheep. Of the num- 
ber reported this year, 32,986 lambs and 
8,600 ewes were from the farm. Range 
shipments consisted of 422,611 lambs 
and 62,192 ewes. 

Shipments of sheep from Idaho were 
the lightest in many years. At the same 
time, the percentage of ewes shipped 
was far above average, running 15 ewes 
to 100 lambs under range shipments 


and 38 ewes to 100 lambs in the farm i 


shipments. As ewes are being shipped 
out in greater numbers than replaee. 
ment ewes are held over, unless 
change is made, Idaho will soon he out 
of the sheep business. Apparently, 
Idaho will have 1,000,000 ewes less than 
the average pre-war numbers. 


Of the farm sheep reported, 23,22 
lambs, 5,540 ewes, 237 wethers, and 168 
rams were shipped by the pools which 
are cooperating in making this report 
Of 18 pools that formerly operated, 1 
have been completely discontinued 
while 2 no longer co-operate with the 
others in assembling the marketing 
data. 


All of the pooled lambs that sold fat, 
whether at home or at the market, re- 
ceived the subsidy. The home sales of 
fat lambs were to west coast packers 
who sent in order buyers to get them 
before they had been loaded out east- 
ward, 


Prices remained good throughout the season. In Table I is given the sorting by per 
cent of those shipped to market together with the average monthly prices of each class. 








TABLE I 
FAT LAMBS FEEDERS CULLS 

Av. Price Av. Price Av. Price 

Percent On Market Percent On Market Percent On Market 

May 99% $15.35 ae ey eer 1% $13.15 
June 95 15.65 oe eee 5 14.35 
July 7 15.20 20% $13.90 1 10.80 
August 67 15.00 26 14.00 7 11.85 
September 3: 14.55 63 15.15 4 12.40 
October 51 12.65 44 14.45 5 12.65 
November 68 13.60 30 13.25 2 10.95 
December 7 13.75 29 14.25 1 13.25 








SPECIAL 


Equipment for Sheepmen 
12 Proven Items 
Write for free catalogue 


SHEPHERDS SERVICE 


2229 Brentwood Denver 15, Colorado 





Home sales continued throughout the year. Early in the season, one west packer had 














A 

Tradition in 

Western 

Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 
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contracted for one carload of lambs per week from one pool. Later in the season, the 
demand for feeder lambs was very strong, with pools having large numbers of light 
weight lambs selling to local feeders. Home sales consisted of 9,247 lambs, 2,194 ewes, 
a egg and 55 rams. Grading and prices of the home sales by months are given 
in Table II. 








TABLE II. 
FAT LAMBS FEEDERS 
Percent Av. Price Cwt. Percent Av. Price Cwt. 

April 100% $15.40 wid S555 sects 
May 100 13.20 
June 100 14.65 <i ed 
July 94 12.12 6% $10.00 
August Me” 0 C(t 100 12.45 
September sie Hee oe es a 
October 45 14.79 55 18.35 
November 60 15.42 40 12.85 
December 61 14.25 39 13.15 








A comparison of farm and ranch lambs during the marketing season is given in 
Table III, Both have an exceptionally high percentage of feeders. This is especially true 
on the shipments that went in after August 1. During the preceding years, lambs sold 
in September averaged 57 per cent, selling on the market with an average weight of 73 
pounds while in 1945, 73 per cent of the range lambs went as feeders with an average of 
85 pounds. As 48 per cent of the pooled ranch lambs were marketed before July 1, sorting 
was much lighter. . 
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TABLE III, 











Pooled Farm Range 
Lambs Lambs 
) nag gs | Ah] a no ann er ee 13,617 422,611 
Mworace MATMet WOeIGNG: <.. 8. i <cccccncecccccccevesesencesesnccese 89 lbs 88 lbs 
Average Market Price: ............2-.-20-ccsssecceeeseessacseece $14.89 $14.49 
re Cie re NN a osc ates ackoec nee ottcsace 1T% 60% 
Dart Cart Oe LAMAN aca cacscccdencceenenssecencisesccecnsasesns 20 37 
ha hoc aU oT a ee t 3 3 
FAT LAMBS 
92 lbs. 93 lbs. 
Average Price, cwt. .... $15.05 $14.38 


FEEDER LAMBS 
Fk a cc a ee eee < 77 lbs. 79 lbs. 
Fe ed |) a nee eee $14.41 $14.72 


CULL LAMBS 
POE WHMIS oo io oicsinsces be be 85 lbs. 84 lbs. 


PEVGV IS TPC CW a asaya csiccengdencatcc $13.26 $13.95 
EWES 

De eS ee a re eee ; 129 lbs. 126 lbs, 

Fo pl er a) | Sa no a ee ee ae are ee $6.10 $5.90 








Average car loading with the weights and shrinkage on the pooled shipments are 
given in Table IV. 


For the past several years 
OAKMEAD SHEEP FARM has 
imported purebred ROMNEY 
RAMS annually from the best 


New Zealand flocks. Registered 


rams for sale in season. 


Uakmead Farm 


Route 2, Newberg, Oregon 
C. M. Bishop, Owner 
Portland, Oregon 


John H. Woods, Herdsman 
Newberg, Oregon 


























TABLE IV. 
Av. Loading Av. Market Shrinkage Shrinkage 
Weight per car Weight per car Lbs. % 
175 Lambs 16,625 15,600 1,025 6.2 
57 Ewes 7,645 7,060 585 y Be 
3 Wethers 505 465 40 7.9 
235 24,775 23,125 1,650 6.7 
Pree SEU VINEE MBPT VET ERT co ao sss oes a seat cece cep $177.65 
Expense of shipping each cwt.: Home Weight .............202...2--.-.-::eeeeceeeees $.72 
Pe an 3: er i eee ee 77% 
Pvernae FIOWIG Ei mCaee Her Cae nana nat oo aa ss ass cere epee eee re $ 17.93 


Table V gives the comparison of the pool farm lambs with the numbers, weights, 
sorting, and prices for every year since 1928 when the extensive cooperative pooling 
was started. At the beginning, the market would accept lambs weighing 65 pounds for 
slaughter and would discriminate against heavier lambs. The average weights of all 
lambs sent to market both farm and range have increased materially, farm lambs aver- 
aging 17 pounds more on the market in 1945 than in 1928, while the range lambs weighed 
an average of 19 pounds more in 1945, than they did in 1926. 














TABLE V 
Per Per Per Av. Av. 

No. Cent Cent Cent Av. Wght. Market Market 
Year Lambs Fat Feeder Cull AllLambs Price Cwt. Price Head 
1928 8,118 54.3 45.7 Us 72.69 $14.58 $10.60 
1929 14,735 79.8 19.4 8 75.84 14.05 10.66 
1930 20,337 76.2 19.8 4.1 75.5 9.63 T2T 
1931 19,143 68.7 29.5 1.8 74.66 6.84 5.11 
1932 25,623 76.8 22.2 1.0 73.85 5.20 8.84 
1933 15,246 81.1 18.0 1.0 77.87 6.88 5.36 
1934 17,903 86.9 12.9 Be 78.81 7.30 5.75 
1935 14,198 87.1 12:4 5 79.00 7.92 6.26 
1936 22.559 87.1 9.3 3.6 80.48 9.26 7.45 
1937 35,059 83.7 11.8 4.5 78.33 10.16 7.96 
1938 33,103 Tie 21.6 6.7 80.26 8.06 6.47 
1939 57,260 82.2 18.7 4.1 82.05 8.95 7.34 
1940 58,434 81.8 15.3 2.9 $1.22 9.3 7.63 
1941 74,279 81.1 $7.5 1.4 83.26 10.93 9.10 
1942 64,931 68.2 24.9 6.9 82.52 13.64 11.26 
1943 35.236 63.2 32.0 4.8 85.82 13.88 11.91 
1944 26,037 74.8 18.4 6.8 85.7 13.97 12.14 
1945 13,617 T12 20.1 yA 88.80 14.34 12.73 


HAMP SHIRES 


are the mutton breed su- 
preme when car lots of range 
raised, Hampshire - sired 
lambs go to market at four 
and one-half months of age, 


averaging 95 pounds. 


New booklet will give you 


breed information and au- 


thoritative articles. 1945 
breeders’ list now available. 
e@ 
Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72 E. Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
W. F. Glenn, President 
Tyler, R 6, Texas 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan 














31st NATIONAL RAM SALE 
AUGUST 20-21, 1946 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 


Arizona 
Phoenix, Maricopa County 


Our flocks, which are about the same 
size as a year ago are in good condi- 
tion (February 5). We do not do any 
supplemental feeding. The range is in 
fair condition. 

Each year our costs are going up and 
I do not know where we are going on 
this wage question. 

Coyote losses during the past year 
were about as in 1944, 5 per cent. 

Antonio Gonzalo 


Eager, Apache County 


We had more snow than usual during 
January, but the snow is now melting 
and the feed is good. About 25 per cent 
fewer ewes are being run this year than 
last. The sheep flocks are in fair condi- 
tion and the prospects are good for 
spring. About 13 per cent of the ewes 
are being fed, which is slightly higher 
than last year. 

We have not been able to get a suffi- 
cient supply of concentrates. Cake is 
priced at $70 per ton and alfalfa hay 
in the stack is $30. 

We will have to get shearers from 
Roswell, New Mexico. No wool has been 
signed up by wool handlers to date 
(February 25). 

We do not have enough herders, and 
our losses from predatory animals were 
greater this year. The loss was between 
8 per cent and 10 per cent. 

Costs of operation were about 14 per 
cent more in 1945 than they were in 
1943, and about 10 per cent more than 
in 1944. I have been in the sheep busi- 
ness since 1929 and have done fairly 
well until now. We are barely breaking 
even at the present time. 


Milford A. Hall 
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California 


Corning, Tehama County 


Feed is very short on the range as 
the grass is retarded by cold nights. We 
are running fewer ewes than a year ago; 
25 per cent of the ewes are being fed 
grain. None were being fed at this date 
(March 1) a year ago. Sheep flocks are 
in fair to good condition. 

No concentrates are available and 
baled alfalfa hay is from $27.50 to $30. 
The outlook for shearers is good. We 
need more herders. 

About 50 per cent or more wool in 
this section has been signed up by 
handlers. We had about a 3 per cent 
loss from predatory animals last year, 
which is about the same as the previous 
year. 

Operational costs were more in 1945 
than they were in 1943; but they were 
about the same as in 1944. 


Howard B. Clark 
Colorado 


Gypsum, Eagle County 


We have no winter range here after 
the first of January and all our ewes 
are being fed hay. The flocks are in 
excellent shape (February 22); we are 
running about the same number of 
ewes as a year ago. Hay can be had at 
$15 a ton in the stack, while concen- 
trates (22 per cent protein) cost us $65. 

All of the large wool clips of the state 
have been contracted and shearing ar- 
ranged for. We’re short on herders, 
though. 

Our expenses were 45 per cent higher 
in 1945 than in 43 and about 30 per 
cent above those in 1944. Wages for all 
classes of labor continue high, and ap- 
parently no relief is in sight. 

Coyotes took about 12 per cent of our 
lambs last year. 


Idaho 


Firth, Bingham County 

It looks like a good year in this sec- 
tion, as the range is covered with lots 
of snow. As replacements were hard to 
buy this year, the number of ewes run 
was smaller than a year ago. My sheep 
flocks are about normal (March 1), 


Eugene Slaughter 


with all ewes being fed hay or grain. 

Concentrates have been available at 
about $56 per ton. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is $18. 

I have had two or three shearing 
crews contact me so far on shearing. | 
have enough herders at present, but 
they are not too good. 

We had about a 3 per cent loss from 
predatory animals, which was some 
higher than the previous year. 

About 75 per cent of the wool in this 
section has been signed up by wool 
handlers to date. 

Costs of operation in 1945 were 1( 
per cent greater than they were in 1944, 
and 30 per cent greater than they were 
in 1943. 


RAN 


George D. Hansen 


Weiser, Washington County 





While our flocks are in good condi- 
tion, they’re a lot smaller in number | 
than a year ago and also one year older, 
About 90 per cent of the ewes are on 
supplemental feed (February 23); the 
price of hay in the stack is $15 to $20 
a ton and concentrates were priced at 
$75 a ton. 

All except one clip has been signed up 
and it looks as if there would be no dif- | 
ficulty in getting shearers. : 

Losses from coyotes continue high; 
around 5 per cent last year. 

Our operating costs the past year are 
about a third more than two years ago, 
and it looks to me as if we’d have to | 
get more for our products or quit busi- | 

| 


ness. Mc. H. Hand 


Montana 
Cliff Lake, Madison County 


All of the sheep in this section are 
getting some hay as in other years at | 
this time (February 10). No winter 
range is available here as there’s too 
much snow. The going price of alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $10 a ton. I feed 
only hay. 

Coyotes got about 10 per cent of our 
lambs last year, the greatest loss I know 
of. 

Our expenses are much higher than 
two years ago. 


+ 





John F. Olliffe 


The National Wool Grower 
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| Nevada 


i Three Forks, Gallatin County 
; 


| About the same number of ewes are 
) being run this year as last. Only farm 
) flocks and hospital ewes were fed hay 
_ and grain. Sheep flocks in general look 








‘a good. 

the The range is normal (March 1) with 
snow that did not hinder the sheep from 

ing grazing. We have been able to obtain 

% § concentrates at $69.90 per ton F.O.B. 

* | Three Forks. Alfalfa hay is $10. 

We have a sufficient number of herd- 
om & ers. Our losses, about 2 per cent, from 
me § predatory animals were greater this 

year. 
this Costs of operation in 1945 were higher 
ool & than in 1943 and 1944. 
A. M. G. Otto 
10 
344, | Fallon, Churchill County 
7 Although our range is good (Febru- 
sen | aty 23), we could use some storm, as 
it has been a light winter. About the 
same number of ewes are being run this 
year as last and they’re in very good 
nndi- © condition. None of them are being fed 
nber § hay or grain. Alfalfa hay is $20 a ton 
Ider. § in the stack. 
°S We have sufficient number of herders 
; the § and believe there'll be plenty of shear- 
» $20 Bers, Haven’t heard of any wool being 
2d at § contracted. 
an : Expenses in 1945 were much higher 


no lessening of the predatory animal 


“it ) than in the two preceding years. There’s 
> dif- 
: trouble; our losses last year ran up to 


high; © 5 per cent. 
| W. W. Whitaker 
wr are 
—- New Mexico 
busi- Bl . 
Hand : oomfield, San Juan County 


| The range is in poor condition at the 

: present time (February 27). Sheep 

) flocks are fair. We have the same num- 
ber of ewes this year as last. All were 

f grain, as they were a year ago. 

a 


yn. are 

ars at Concentrates are available at $73 and 
vinter §§ $78 per ton. Alfalfa hay is $20. The out- 
’s too f§ look for shearers is good. We have sufti- 
alfalfa §§ cient herders. 

I feed 


° We lost no sheep from predatory ani- 
= mals the past year. No wool that I know 


of our FR of has been signed up. 


| know : : 
Costs of operation were greater in 


) 1945 than they were in either 1943 or 
r than 1944 
1 1944. 


liffe a Mary A. Wiltbank 
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NEVADA LIVESTOCK RANCHES ARE— 


Now the BEST RANCH BUY 


—for the following reasons 





1. Nevada Ranch prices have increased less from influence of the war than those 
in any other western Ranch state. 

2. Nevada has 13 million acres more federal range than any other state, the use 
of which costs Nevada Ranchers only 5 cents per cow, per month. 

3. Nevada Ranches are located close to the highest livestock market section in the 
United States—the Pacific Coast. To market Nevada livestock incurs less freight. 
less shrinkage and less marketing cost. 

4. Nevada Ranch owners are not subject to payment of State Income Taxes, State 

Sales Taxes or State Inheritance Taxes. 







NOW AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 50 YEARS 


The Famous UC LAND & CATTLE CO. 
RANCHES 


LOCATED IN NORTHEASTERN NEVADA 


These ranches will handle from 1250 to 25000 sheep each the year around (U. S. Grazing 
Service figures) or an equivalent number of cattle. 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


UC LAND & CATTLE CO. 


WILKINS & WUNDERLICH, PROPRIETORS 
CONTACT, NEVADA 
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GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Discounts 
on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 6c each. 
Prepared Bait, $1.00 per bottle. Free Literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER. INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 


RAMBOUILLETS 








ATTENTION! 


STITT ITTTTLUIUULULLALLLL LULL LLLL LMU 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 


early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo, Texas 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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“The railroad’s 


a part of my business” 


“Waar I MEAN is this: The rail- 
road that serves this section con- 
nects my farm with every market 
—every town and city —in the 
whole United States. And if it wasn’t 
for the railroads, I’d have nothing 
much more than a local market for 
my crops. That’s why I say the 
railroad is a working part of my 
business.” 
* * * 


Beside hauling his products and 
delivering his supplies, the railroads 
work for the farmer in other ways, 


Sar 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


too. They pay local taxes to every 
community they serve—and that 
tax money goes to work to help 
provide schools, highways, and 
public health protection. In addi- 
tion, the railroads buy much of 
their supplies locally—and employ 
many local people. 


Add it all up and you see why 
thoughtful American citizens want 
to be sure that the railroads are 
given a fair chance to compete on 
an even footing with other forms of 
transportation. 








Carlsbad, Eddy County 


We'll need some more rain in the 
spring, but at present (February 26) 
the range is very good. Our sheep are 
being shorn now and they are in ex. 


1 So 


cellent shape, although ewe number, | 


are down from 10 to 20 per cent in com. 
parison with last year’s. Not many are 
feeding at all; no hay or grain, but g 
few some cake. No hay in the stack js 
to be had here and concentrates are 
hard to get; cost from $60 to $65 a ton, 
I do not think any 1946 wool has been 
signed up in this section as yet. 


As no government trappers have 


been working here, our losses from | 


predatory animals ran about 10 to 2) 
per cent last year. 
Production costs continue to mount 
each year. 
W. C. Bates 


Oregon 
Lostine, Wallowa County 


About 10 per cent fewer ewes are 
being run here this year. They’re in 
good condition (February 10) without 
any supplemental feeding. Last year 
we were feeding about 25 per cent of 


centrates at $50 to $75 a ton; alfalfa hay 
is $15 a ton in the stack. 


the ewes. We were able to get con- | 


a 


We had a 10 per cent loss from preda- ! 


tors last year. 
Barney Donahue 


Service Creek, Wheeler County 
Where there is some green grass, the 
ground is frozen and the range is just 
fair (February 10). All of the ewes 
are getting hay or grain now. Some 
cake is being fed, but mostly grain. 
Barley costs $45 a ton. There’s not 
much hay for sale, but earlier in the 
season it was $20 a ton. The ewes are 


in fair to good condition, but there are | 


only about half as many here as a year 
ago. 
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Losses from coyotes ran about 5 per | 


cent last year. Production costs were 
15 per cent greater than in 1944 and 


about 40 per cent above those in 1943. f 


I have always got by with sheep and 
except to do so in the future, but other 
wise any comments I could make 
would not be printable. 

H. K. Donnelly 


ee 
———— 


The Red Cross Needs Your Support 
Give Generously To The Red Cross 








The National Wool Grower 
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South Dakota 


| Philip, Hoakon County 
The range is dry. We have had little 
| snow and water is somewhat scarce. 
However. the grass is good. The number 
of ewes run this year is a little smaller 
than a year ago as most growers sell 
all lambs and there is little replace- 
ment stock. All ewes are fed grain and 
some are fed hay. We were feeding both 
at this time last year (February 26). 
Sheep flocks are in good condition. 

We have been able to obtain concen- 
trates; cubes are selling at $65 per ton 











and corn at $1 per bushel. No alfalfa 
hay is obtainable but wild hay is selling 
at $3 and $5. 

The outlook for shearers is good as 
there are quite a few local shearers. 
Very little Wool has been signed up by 
handlers. 

Weare not able to get enough herders. 
The coyotes are bad and our losses were 
greater than a year ago. They range 
from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Costs of operation are about 30 per 
cent more this year than in 1943 and 
about 20 per cent more than in 1944. 

Louis A. Radley 


| Sturgis, Meade County 

Range conditions are better than for 
three or four years past and the herds 
are above average in condition, but 
from 10 to 15 per cent smaller in num- 
ber. All the ewes are getting supple- 
mental feed (corn cost us $44 a ton 
and concentrates, $65). 

Expenses in 1945 were higher than in 
the preceding two years. 

I think everyone that runs sheep 
should belong to the sheepmen’s organ- 
ization. a. 


a 


Utah 


Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County 

At least 90 per cent of the 1946 wool 
clip of this section is signed up (Febru- 
s ary 24). While stock sheep numbers 
are from 20 to 30 per cent below last 
year’s, the flocks are all in good shape. 
About half of the ewes are getting hay 
or grain. I was able to get a sufficient 
supply of concentrates at $70 a ton 
) to see me through. Alfalfa hay is $20 
» a ton in the stack. 

It cost us about 25 per cent more to 
tun our sheep last year than in 1943 
and about 10 per cent more than in 44. 
Our coyote losses were also greater 
than in 1944—predators took about 5 
| ber cent of our lambs last year. 

G. Aaron Hansen 
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Panguitch, Garfield County 

Sheep flocks in this section are in 
good condition, and the range is fair 
(February 26). Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $18 to $20. We do not use concentrates. 

The number of ewes run this year 
was greatly reduced in comparison with 
last. None of the ewes are being fed 
hay or grain; a year ago a few were fed. 

It looks as if we will be able to obtain 
sufficient shearers. We also have enough 
herders. 

A large percentage of the wool here 
has been signed up. 

Our losses from predatory animals 
have been very light so far. They were 
not as great the past year as they were 
the year before. 

Operational costs in 1945 were greater 
than in either 1943 or 1944. 

M. V. Hatch 


Washington 


Prosser, Benton County 


The reduction in ewe bands con- 
tinues. I am running only 1600 this 
year as against 4200 last; however, I 
am wintering 1450 ewe lambs. Nearly 
all of the ewes are lambing now (Feb- 
ruary 25) and are on feed; they’re in 
good condition, due to a mild winter. 

Some of the 1946 wools have been 
signed up. Think we'll be able to get 
shearers, and at present have sufficient 
herders. 

We had a heavy loss from coyotes 
last March and April, but are hoping 
for less this year. Operating costs are 
up 10 and 20 per cent in comparison 
with 1944 and 1943, respectively. 

The grass has started to grow on the 
range. 

I tried the spraying method of ap- 
plying D.D.T. for ticks and lice in the 
latter part of November, and I think 
the ticks and lice are as bad now as 
ever. The D.D.T. is o.k., but, in my 
opinion, the sheep should be dipped in 
it rather than sprayed. 

Milton Mercer 


Wyoming 
Rock Springs, Sweetwater County 

The range is in fair to good condition 
(February 1). About 50 per cent of 
the ewes are getting hay or grain, as 
is customary at this time of the year 
here. Concentrates cost us $63.70 a 
ton and the going price on alfalfa hay 
in the stack is $20 a ton. 

We had a 10 per cent loss from preda- 
tors last year. 

Salt Wells Livestock Co. 


Casper, Natrona County 


The range is in better condition than 
it has been for several years. We have 
had a wonderful winter with just 
enough snow, We have plenty of con- 
centrates—corn at $2.55 and cake at 
$3.30 per hundred. We bought our sup- 
ply early, but many of the people here 
wait to buy concentrates until they need 
them and consequently are unable to 
obtain any. There is no alfalfa hay for 
sale. 

Most of the people around here have 
reduced their flocks all they can. Not 
many ewes are on feed. I would say 
one third are not feeding at all. Sheep 
flocks are in good condition (Febru- 
ary 26). 

I think plenty of shearers will be 
available here. We have plenty of herd- 
ers too. 

Our losses from predatory animals 
the past year have been worse than 
any previous year. The coyotes are ex- 
tremely bad over the rough territory 
where trappers seldom go. The trappers 
will very seldom leave the main high- 
way; then too, they have far too much 
territory to cover. The fault is not the 
trappers’—we just don’t have enough of 
them. 

Production costs are much higher 
than they were in 1943 and at present, 
I am unable to compare them to 1944. 
So far as I know, no wool has been 
signed up by handlers in this section. 

I think the National Wool Growers 
Association is doing a wonderful job 
for the sheepmen. I also think the Ram 
Sale is a grand idea. It is helping to 
build and improve the flocks and is a 
fine aid to sheepmen. 

E. A. Sheppard 








The Red Cross Needs Your Support 


Those who support the Red Cross in 
no matter what country they may be 
have one thing in common—passionate- 
ly in common: the desire to alleviate 
suffering to create more happiness for 
mankind. These men and women are 
the spiritual descendants, the present 
representatives of all the men and 
women throughout the world who since 
time began right down through the cen- 
turies have helped—not hurt the human 
race.—Basil O’Connor. 


Give Generously To The Red Cross 
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ERNEST & DONALD RAMSTETTER 
Route 1, Box 210, Golden, Colorado 


Have purchased our Corriedale Sheep and will 
continue the line breeding we started in 1918. 


CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Herbert T. Blood, President 








EWES FOR SALE 


Will sell 2000 good Ewes. Begin lambing May 
6th. Bred to good whiteface and blackface rams. 
Should shear 10 Ibs. wool June 15th. Caribou 
National Forest permit. camp, commissary, horses, 
harness, saddles all good. To be delivered 
Jerome, Idaho, on or before March 28, 1946. 


J. H. DREDGE Box 25, Malad, Idaho (Phone 244) 








FOR SALE 
STOCK RANCH 


IN WESTERN MONTANA 


7200 acres deeded, 7000 acres under lease, 
350 acres hay and farm land. Balance good 


ass. 
Son stocked with 200 head cattle. Will 
support 500 head. Full set buildings and 
fences in excellent condition. 


MRS. HELEN O’CONNELL 
NIARADA, MONTANA Telephone C 9912 
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INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. SO. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 





CORRIEDALE 


A heavy- 
range sheep. 
shearing, 
long - stapled 
breed with a 
real carcass. 
Be sure you 
get  Corrie- 
dales, not 
some _ cross- 
breed which 
resembles this 
breed. 

Made to order 
for the ideal 
farm and 





Adaptable to All Conditions 
FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 
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Emerging Public Land 
Policies 


(Continued from page 10) 


of socialization or exclusion in meas- 
ures for conservation of the range, to 
give thoughtful support to the agencies 
charged with the administration of the 
public range lands in the difficult and 
belated task of promoting conservative 
stocking on the range. We must ex- 
amine these procedures in the light of 
the average over-all reductions in an 
area and the relation of the newly al- 
lowed capacity to actual use rather 
than to existing preferences, as well as 
in terms of the attainment of the ulti- 
mate obpjective of protecting and 
building the productive value of the 
soil and the forage. 


Our country’s long-time public land 
policy, however, demonstrates two im- 
portant propositions: first, that Ameri- 
can citizens are capable individually 
of land ownership, and, second, that 
American enterprise has the initiative 
and intelligence to develop the land 
resources of the country under reason- 
able regulation. | hold that these well 
established conclusions are as sound 
today as they were in the pioneer days. 
The ultimate objectives should be to 
get lands subject to private use into 
ownership by citizens of the country, 
rather than to hold them for manage- 
ment and control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It remains for aovernment, 
state and federal, to make the best 
possible use of lands that offer no pros- 
pect of successful private ownership. 


Parks, forests, and grazing districts 
now make up the bulk of federal land 
holdings in the West, but there are 
numerous other reservations, charac- 
terized particularly by vast mineral 
withdrawals conspicuous in recent 
years, which have recently given new 
direction to a land withdrawal policy 
that has been going on now for thirty- 
five years under the basic Withdrawal 
Act of June 25, 1910. 


Withdrawals 


The setting aside of government land 
for special purposes is a long standing 
practice, but in this program, as in many 
of the other programs which Congress 
either authorizes or permits, abuses 
arise. Withdrawals obviously of a tem- 
porary character are made permanent. 
Subterfuges are resorted to. Perver- 
sions of the intent of the law are per- 


mitted. Wrongs are done and produ.) 


tive activity is stifled. I am convince 
that the withdrawal privilege has bee 7 
used to excess. Similar expression j 
found in the published report of th 
Public Lands Committee of the Senate F 
I quote from a recent notable speech re. | 
specting certain mineral withdrawals jp 
Utah by Senator Pat McCarren of Ne. 
vada in the Congress of the Unite 
States: 


“Mr. President, I make mention of they 
three withdrawals because, although impor. 
tant in themselves, they are but example 
of the manner in which the Department of 
the Interior has misused and exceeded its 
withdrawal powers. The citizens of th 
public land states are strenuously demani. 
ing that abuses of the withdrawal authorit 
be curbed and so far as possible correcte 
by legislative action. It is high time that 
Congress takes steps to regain at least » 
large part of the withdrawal power whic 
by acquiescence of the Congress has bee 
acquired by the executive branch. Thos 
powers should be drastically curtailed an 
re-defined by legislation. . . . The abuse of 
the privilege of making ‘temporary’ with. 
drawals of public lands is by no means con- 


fined to withdrawals for Indian purposes 
Such withdrawals have been made in great 
numbers for many purposes in the interes 
of various Government agencies, most 0 


which are in the Department of the Inter 
ior. I am informed that ‘temporary’ with 
drawals made as early as 1862 still remai 
in full force and effect.” 


Similar expression and a constructive} 
recommendation, following closely the 
thinking of our Chamber Committe] 
and our testimony before Senator Mc-| 
Carran’s Subcommittee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, are found in it 
Third Partial Report to the 79th Con 
gress just published as Senate Repor 
No. 808, from which I quote: 





The power of the Executive branch t 
make public-land withdrawals stems fron 
authority delegated to it by the Congres 
This committee believes that the time ha 
come when the Congress should curtail a! 
redefine the authority to make such wit 
drawals. This should be done by furth 
amendment of the General Withdrawal Ac 
of 1910, or by the enactment of a new law! 





codify the authority now embodied in hw 
dreds of separate acts. This committee be 
lieves that the amendments should inclu 
provisions that (1) prior to the issuance § 
a withdrawal order there shall be a publ ; 
hearing within the state affected, and (2 ; 
temporary withdrawals shall be limited t 
periods of 2 years, unless approved by t! 
Congress, with provision for a limited nw 


a A 
ber of renewals under prescribed condition 9 
The committee renews its recommendati i 
that all existing withdrawals be re-examint 
with a view to rescinding or reducing 
area those no longer needed or justified. 


I cannot too strongly commend tl 
diligence of Senator McCarran’s Com 
mittee in coming to the West wil 
numerous hearings and its soundnes 
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wf ||| Losses... Boosts Profits! 
~ 
Those | | From the moment a lamb is born, there is constant 
Ae danger from worms and from the lack of mineral in 
with. present day range grasses. Fortunately, protection is 
ne | both easy and low in cost—as little as 3c a month per ‘ 
great ewe or lamb protects against mineral deficiency and, at 
<a very slightly higher cost, you get the added value of 
Inter- phenothiazine. This is done simply by feeding MoorMan’s THERE’S A MOORMAN MINERAL 
a Range Minerals for Sheep or MoorMan’s Sheep Minerals FEED FOR EVERY FEEDING NEED 
with Phenothiazine, whichever conditions demand. The ever popular 50 lb. blocks and 5 Ib. 
7 Then, your sheep will get—not just 2 or 3—but all the oo Sc ie oe ae pn ae ny _ 
Active minerals sheep are known to need. That means all the also be had in the granular form pictured 
y the more thorough protection against the many and costly aie rege cagele oo 3 Se eee — 
—s | troubles with lambs and breeding stock for which min- only. Also available in both blocks and granu- 
bn |, eral deficiencies are to blame. Cattle. tn edition, special Seriiane of i 
in it , i oselnacs Kenan Coates seat ae 
Con: EFFECTIVE PROFIT PROTECTION raise hogs, poultry or sheep. “Ask about them. 
Report It’s also extremely important to start correcting mineral : 
) deficiency: as early in the lamb’s life as nature will a 
permit. Feed minerals to the ewe before and 
ag after lambing and let your lambs have access to 
ngres: [y it from the start. That way, both ewes and lambs 
_ . ‘ get an adequate supply of the minerals they must 
1 with have to build strong bones, good teeth, sound 
furthe i bodies and vigorous reproductive systems. The 
val Act A a 2 a . ; 
lawt experience of hundreds indicates that it will pay 
in hur- you well to adopt this simple protection if you 
pearl haven’t already done so. Ask your local MoorMan 
ance 0! dealer for complete information or 
ar write to the address below if you can’t 


rited ti locate him. 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 














. - - - And get a double saving: 
(1) MINTRA stays on a full year; 
(2) users say a gallon of MINTRA 
will brand 30% more sheep. 
MINTRA makes a brand that is 
clearly readable after a year's ex- 
posure to summer sun and winter 
storms. Ready to use in five stand- 


ard colors. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Manufacturers 


PAINTS + VARNISHES «+ MURESCO 
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in the constructive recommendations 
which it has issued and which it is 
hoped will be promptly and favorably 
considered by Congress. 

The development of the mineral re- 
sources of the West, with which many 
of these recent withdrawals have been 
concerned, is being threatened by cur- 
rent efforts to place these resources on 
a leasing basis and I contend that such 
a policy would go far to destroy the in- 
itiative of private industry so essential 
to the exploration and the development 
of the mineral resources of our public 
lands. The mineral lands of the United 
States have, generally speaking, been 
made available from the start to the 
prospector and the miner and have 
played an important part in the devel- 
opment of this western country. The 
prospector and the miner in turn have 
been in the forefront of those free enter- 
prisers who have ventured out to add 
to our natural production and wealth. 
The National Chamber’s declaration on 
this question states: 


The need for the initiative of private en- 
terprise is nowhere more apparent than in 
the exploration and development of mineral 
resources. The long-established public-land 
policy based on discovery, location, and pat- 
ent, which has encouraged development, 
should be continued. The tax methods now 
applied to mining should be continued as 
appropriate for the conditions and hazards 
of the industry. All measures that would 
retard production of minerals with adverse 
influence upon supply of materials for na- 
tional defense should be avoided. 


In an early report published in July, 
1943, the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys of the Senate said: 


Many areas are burdened with 2, 3 or 
more withdrawals made at different times 
for different purposes. Withdrawals once 
made usually stand indefinitely: It is com- 
paratively seldom that withdrawals are re- 
examined and rescinded, in whole or in part, 
after they have served the original purpose. 

It is a common, if not usual, practice of 
government agencies requesting withdraw- 
als to ask for much larger areas than the 
needs would justify. 

There are certain government agencies 
that habitually and regularly include with 
their withdrawals far larger areas than 
could possibly be justified after a careful 
examination of the actual and proper needs. 
Probably the most flagrant example of this 
constant over-reaching is to be found in the 
actions of the National Park Service in the 
setting up of national parks and monuments, 

An illustrative example of this practice 
is the Yosemite National Park. A recent 
example of park procedure and lack of con- 
sideration for other interests involved is 
the creation of the Jackson Hole National 
Monument in Wyoming, on March 15, 1948. 


The reference in this report to the 
national park expansion policy prompts 
me again to re-affirm my position in 





favor of the original national park idea] 
under which areas of such exceptional 
scenic, scientific, or historic value as to 
have these values transcend all other 
economic considerations should be set 
aside for all time for exclusive recre. 
ational use. I contend, however, that a 
perversion of this policy is weakening 
the original ideal and the integrity of 
the National Parks System by bringing 
in low quality lands, otherwise produc. 
tive, by the creation by Executive 
Order of national monuments and thus 
making the program vulnerable to at- 
tack. We already have in this western 
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Get full value from the worm medi- 
cines you buy for your livestock and 
poultry. Use individual doses... al- 
ways the approved way to give the 
desired amounts. 

Nema Worm Capsules (tetrachlor- 
ethylene) and Nemazene Tablets 
(phenothiazine) are scientifically pre- 
prepared products of dependability. 
They are easy to give and they are 
low in cost. Nemazene Tablets are 
made to break up readily in water 
so they also can be given as a drench 
or mixed with feed. Make your worm 
treatment count. Select only reliable 
products. Use Parke-Davis Kreso 
Dip No. 1, a standardized coal-tar 
dip and disinfectant—a favorite clean- 
up product on thousands of farms. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
ON NEMA WORM CAPSULES, 
NEMAZENE TABLETS AND 
“FARM SANITATION” 


Animal Industry Division 
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country some twelve and a half million 
acres of national parks and monuments, 
most of which were established under 
the original objectives of the Parks 
Service. Only recent additions such as 
the Olympic Park in Washington, which 
withdrew vast reservations of timber, 
range, and mineral from productive use 
and complicated an already serious 
same problem; the Kings River Can- 


' von National Park in California, which 


retired approximately 400,000 acres in 


yan area which already included three 


national parks within a_ sixty-mile 
radius; the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment in Utah which was enlarged from 
80 acres to more than 205,000 over the 
vigorous opposition of the state; and 
the Jackson Hole National Monument 
in Wyoming, have been under serious 
question. 


There has never been a net reduc- 
tion in the acreage of national park and 
monument lands. The trend has been 
decidedly the other way and much of 
this increase has resulted from the in- 
clusion of lands of questionable na- 
tional park or monument quality and 
productive for other purposes, 


The National Chamber’s participation 


| in the Jackson Hole Monument contro- 


versy dealt with a principle. We op- 
posed the monument in the belief that 
the law and will of Congress were 
circumvented. We are concerned with 
the Jackson Hole Monument not only 


} because of its local implications, in- 
§ volving the withdrawal overnight, with- 


out notice and over protest, of some 
221,000 acres of national forest, public 
irrigation reservoir surface, 
and private lands and to a large extent 
the productive and economic life of a 
typical western community, but be- 
cause of the broader principle and poli- 


} cies involved. To us the Jackson Hole 
» National Monument is the symbol of 
| federal encroachment upon the pro- 


ductive resources of our western public 


) lands. It embodies most that we have 


feared in the policies which we have 


Seen evolve in recent years to extend 


federal jurisdiction and control over 
the resources which must be available 
lor productive use if the people of the 
Western United States are to prosper. 
The issue in these policies as they have 
evolved with respect to the use of land 
lor recreational vs. productive purposes 
is clearly the issue of multiple as op- 
posed to single purpose use, and we 
contend that, except where an area 
clearly comes within the definition 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. C-80, Chicago 4, Ill. 


VITAMIN-RICH 


FUL-0-PEP CUBES 


FORTIFY EWES FOR BIG LAMB 
CROP AND HEAVY WOOL CLIP! 





Concentrated Spring Range* in Ful-O-Pep 


Provides Many Healthful Benefits 
of Fresh Spring Grass! 


WINTER RANGE IS BADLY LACKING 
in feeding benefits that breeding 
flocks need for building a big lamb 
crop and a heavy wool clip. Even 
ordinary range supplements may 
not supply the necessary vitamins 
and organic salts. 


BUT IN FUL-O-PEP CUBES you get 
a vitamin-rich supplement built 
especially to meet the needs of 
breeding flocks. Ful-O-Pep Range 
Breeder Cubes are fortified with 
Concentrated Spring Range*—a 
Vitamin Boost derived from fresh, 
tender cereal grasses, along with 
other rich sources of vitamins and 
organic salts. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES 
offer an appetizing variety of essen- 
tial vitamins, proteins and organic 
salts to help build a heavy, dense 
fleece and a big lamb crop. For 
more details see your Ful-O-Pep 
dealer or write 
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The Pendleton Label Has Been 
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Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: 


Pendleton, Oregon 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
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Tape Worms 
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Give us PTZ 


before you open the pasture gate 


If your sheep have carried any worms through the 
winter, the first thing they’ll do this spring is scatter 
worm eggs all over the pasture. 


That’s the reason it’s very important to worm 
each sheep individually in the spring with PTZ. 
Use either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Powder in a drench. 
Then you can control worms throughout the grazing 
season with PTZ Pasture Mix in a self-feeder. 


PTZ is phenothiazine at its best. It is never sold 
in bulk—only in branded packages, for your pro- 
tection. Warning—use only as directed on this pack- 
age. PTZ Powder is $1.25 per lb. package and less in 
quantity. See your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


PTZ. nencthiazine at its best 
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which Stephen Mather in founding th 
National Park Service laid down fy 
national park quality, it should be su}. 
ject to area administration under which? 
its various resources, including range 
timber, minerals, water power, wild! 
life, and recreation, may be made avail. 
able on a regulated and conservative 
basis to help support the communitig 
contiguous thereto. 


I for one believe that if an area such 
as that embodied in the Jackson Hole 
National Monument can be frozen wp 
overnight by Executive Order without 
notice and over opposition, near| 
every community in the mountain sec. |) 
tions of the Western United States js | 
subject to the threat of having its adja. 
cent public uplands removed as a pro. § 
ductive factor in its economic develop. | 
ment. Hence, we are seeking on a na Ff 
tion-wide basis a greater understand. J 
ing of the economic relationship andf 
inter-dependency of western mountain 5 
areas and the valleys which lie between 
and in which the population and com. | 
munity life are centered. In the mean- 
time, we are seeking the assistance of 
Congress in returning the determina- 
tion of such areas to the people anc 
their elected representatives wher 
such authority belongs. 


The Chamber’s policy respecting 
parks and monuments goes a step! 
further and recommends that the pro- 
visions of the Antiquities Act unde 
which national monuments are created 
and which delegate to the President 
power to make reservations, be re} 
pealed or so amended as to restore this 
creative power to Congress, with the 
approval of the states concerned 
Meanwhile, we will support every prop- 
er and legal effort to rescue the Jackson 
Hole area from its uncertain and ur 
enviable present status as an unwanted 
and unmanaged national monument. 


Regional Authorities 


No statement on public land policies 
would be complete without some ref- 
erence to so-called regional authorities 
which as proposed would provide fa 
every conceivable control of water an¢ 
other vital natural resources in the 
principal drainage systems of the Uni 
ted States. These authorities are based 
upon the wide exploitation of the long 
publicized utopia allegedly created it 
the Tennessee Valley by the expendi- 
ture through the T.V.A._ of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of federal funds, or the 
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equivalent of approximately $40 per 
acre, or $500 for every man, woman, 


} and child in that area. 


If applied to our western river val- 


leys, authorities constitute complete 
federal control of the use of the public 
lands and involve virtual control of 
private lands through the determina- 
tion of water use. 

An unwarranted invasion of states 
rights, they represent delegation of the 
powers of government to appointed 


) boards having little responsibility to 
' Congress and the people. No public 


land program, however conservative, 
which stems from the people and rec- 
ognizes local need can develop or sur- 
vive under the authority system. Yet 
it has been demonstrated that over-all 
river development can be achieved, 
states rights preserved, and local needs 
served under interstate compacts. I 


| subscribe to the program of state co- 


operation with federal aid in lieu of the 
systems of super government and re- 
mote control proposed for the Missiouri, 
the Columbia, the Arkansas, and the 
Savannah River basins and I hope that 
the states of the Great Salt Lake Basin 
will not exchange their fundamental 
rights and the people exchange their 
free agency for federal aid through an 
authority program for the development 
of any of the vast natural resources of 
this region including phosphate, or any 
other mineral substance, water power 
or irrigation. 

Many of these questions obviously 
arise from an apparent change in gov- 
ernment philosophy and underlying 
policy which carries the inference that 
government no longer seems to be sat- 
isfied to function as a government and 
to administer these resources as a Sa- 
cred trust for the benefit of the people 
on the theory that they are dedicated 
to the productive use and enjoyment of 
our citizens. On the contrary, the new 
policy seems to call for the government 
to possess these resources not strictly 
in an administrative capacity, but as 
a super individual and to control them 
as a proprietary owner. 


In citing the foregoing declarations 
of policy of the Chamber of Commerce 
Ihave attempted to bring to your at- 
tention the direct and discriminating 
interest of organized American busi- 
ness in the problems of the public land 
States. Beyond that, I trust I have 
shown that our stake in the resources 
of the public lands is tied up insep- 
arably with our common struggle to 
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help Congress and our legislators re- 
capture government for the people from 
those who would re-make our economy 
along lines foreign to the American 
tradition. 

Finally, in my appeal to you who are 
typical of the folks who will decide by 
their watchfulness, their courage, and 
their resourcefulness, whether we shall 
go down the narrow path of collectiv- 
ism or along the broad highway of free 


enterprise, may I briefly quote from 
President Eric A. Johnston of the Na- 
tional Chamber: 


“Government has a clear-cut and 
vital duty in restoring freedom of op- 
portunity after the war. It has only to 
regulate, and referee and cooperate. 
But the emphasis must be changed 
from government as the creator to 
government as the regulator.”’ 











long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 





Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 


CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 


grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 


Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars cattle good pens, good 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 























ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
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R. L. HANNA—J. D. HOOTEN 
Bordulac, North Dakota 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 
BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Greenwich, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 

Deer Lodge, Montana 
WYNN S. HANSEN 

Collinston, Utah 


HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 


YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 
BONIDA FARM 


R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 

HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 


Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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7 and Coyote 

Edward's Wolf 22:2: 

Capsules got 

nine coyotes one night that brought $121.50. 

Free formulas and instructions. Get Ed- 
ward's real Coyote Scent. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Montana 





THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing 





















SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 























M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’n. 


of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 





IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 














FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We kave the largest herd of registered Col- 
umbia sheep in Colorado, headed by the 
Grand Champion Ram of the 1944 National 


Columbia Show 
Booking Orders For 
1946 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 
MONTE VISTA. COLORADO 
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The National Wool Growe! 
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One pound in every seven of the commercial meat sup- 
ply is made into sausage. This is “powerfully” important 
to the livestock producer as well as to the meat processor. 

For a number of years there has been a growing con- 
sumer desire for tasty “ready to eat” meat products. Proc- 
essors have been alert to meet these preferences by expand- 
ing the production and sale of many kinds of sausage. 
In so doing, they have provided a better outlet for that 
wide variety of wholesome meats other than steaks, 
chops, roasts and other fresh meat items. Sausage con- 
sumption has more than doubled in the past 17 years. 

Consumer tastes for sausage vary widely by seasons and 
by sections of the country. That is why Wilson and Co. 
today makes over 60 different varieties of domestic ead 
dry sausage. Each variety has a pedigree of its own witn 





uniform standards of high quality. Housewives the 
country over, who “know their sausage” readily accept 
these products. 


Visit a Wilson plant. See how flavorful quality sausage 
products are made, and how the skillful conversion of 
meat into these products has been a growing benefit to 
the livestock and meat industry. 
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MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago @ Kansas City « New York 
Los Angeles . Oklahoma City 
Omaha e Albert Lea @ Cedar Rapids 





PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher 





Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor 


Retailer 
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INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION 


November 30 to December 7, 1946 


The World’s greatest livestock show—the Inter- 
national—will again be held this year in the 


International Amphitheatre at the Chicago 
Yards. 


Increased Prizes in Breeding and Fat Classes 


Spectacular Night Horse Shows 





International Grain and Hay Show 


Livestock, Crops, and Meats Judging Contests 
for College Students and 4-H and Vocational 
Agricultural Boys and Girls. 
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International Sheep Shearing Contests 


National 4-H Club Congress 


Sosa 
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INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE : 
HOME OF THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION } 


PLAN NOW TO EXHIBIT! 




















